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The  price  support  loan  is  the 
principal  factor  establishing  the  lev- 
el of  wheat  prices  in  the  United 
States.  The  market  price  fluctuates 
around  the  loan  as  a  result  of  general 
supply  and  demand  considerations 
and  seasonal  factors.  Over  the  past 
decade,  the  loan  rate  has  been  re- 
duced substantially--from  a  high  of 
$2.24  per  bushel  for  the  1954  crop 
to  $1.25  per  bushel  for  the  1965 
crop. 

Cash  receipts  from  wheat  under 
The  present  program  have  been  main- 
tained at  around  $2.2  billion  annual- 
ly— about  the  same  as  that  achieved 
under  the  mandatory  program  in 
effect  until  1964.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  direct  Government 
payments  to  farmers.  These  pay- 
ments were  made  in  the  late  1950's 
under  the  Soil  Bank  Program  and  in 
more  recent  years  under  acreage 
diversion  programs. 
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Table  1.-  Wheat:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
average  195  7-61,  annual  196l-6i^ 


Item 


Supply 

Carryover  on  July  1 
Production 
Imports  3/ 

Total 

Domestic  disappearance 
Food  if/ 
Seed 

Industry 
Feed  5/ 

Total 


Exports  6/ 


Total  disappearance 


Stocks  on  June  30 


Year  beginning  JuQy 


Average 
1957-61 


1961 
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Mil. 
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719.9 
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1,150.7     1,329.9     1,226.2     1,1+i+O.O  1,290 


l,2l44.6     1,321.9     1,19^.9  901.2 
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.  t{  l^f^'^l^J-    2/  Distribution  items  for  I96I+  are  projected.    3/  Include  

±nttTl.Tf\"''"f  '^'^^         dutiable  nour  and  oILrproducts 

Tl^J  llli  f?'    %  ^'J''^"  ^^^"^  ^PT^^        "'i^^g  ^^^^  export  as 

flour    also  flour  free  for  export,    k/  Includes  shipments  to  U.  S.  Territories 
and  wheat  for  military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad.    5/  This  is  the  residual 
ligure,  after  all  other  disappearance  has  been  taken  into  account;  assumed  to 
roughly  approximate  wheat  used  for  feed.    6/  Include  flour  wholly  from  U  S 
wheat  and  other  products  in  terms  of  wheat.    Include  exports  for  relief  or  ' 
charity  by  individuals  and  private  agencies.    Beginning  in  I962-63,  an 
allowance  is  made  for  donations  of  bulgar  and  rolled  wheat  which  are  not  in- 

?oAo  Ao''''.  r^""^  "^^^^  equivalent  of  these  items  is  estimated  for 

1902-03,  3.0  million,  and  1963-6^+,   7.8   million  bushels. 

--  The  quantity  of  wheat  fed  on  farms  where  grown  was  estimated  at  20  million 
bushels  in  the  SJIS  publication.  Field  and  Seed  Crops -Production,  Farm  Use, 
Sales  and  Value,  May  196^.    Use  of  new^opl^e'iI71)rior  to  June  3U7~was — 
exceptionally  heavy  and  resulted  from  the  sharp  reduction  in  the  196i+  loan 
rate  from  that  of  I963.    Thus,  supply  and  disappearance  data  are  subject  to 
more  than  usual  discrepency.    The  food  item  is  not  the  quantity  consumed  but 
the  quantity  processed  for  food.    *-«-May  not  be  fully  attained  due  to  dock  strike 
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SUI#IARI 

The  196^  wheat  crop,  placed  at  1,290  million  bushels,  is  in  balance  with 
expected  disappearance  for  196'+-65.    As  a  result,  the  ending  carryover  on  June 
30,  1965,  may  be  about  the  same  as  the  901-million-bushel  carryover  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  marketing  year.    The  export  estimate  for  19^~^5  remains 
at  675  million  bushels,  although  it  may  not  be  fully  attained  as  a  result  of 
the  dock  strike.    In  1963-6^;,  U.  S.  exports  reached  a  record  860  million  bushels 
as  a  result  of  a  world-wide  wheat  shortage.    The  record  world  wheat  crop  and  the 
intense  competition  among  exporting  countries  in  196^-65  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  reduced  export  estimate  this  year. 


Based  on  the  composition  of  exports  during  the  July  196^^-- January  I965 
period,  commercial  exports  in  196^-65  are  likely  to  represent  the  smallest 
proportion  of  total  exports  since  World  War  II.    Government-financed  Food-for- 
Peace  exports  during  the  first  7  months  made  up  an  \musually  large  share  of 
the  total  exports.    India  continued  to  be  the  major  taker  of  U.  S.  wheat 
and  received  over  130  million  bushels  diiring  July-January,  all  under  the  Food- 
f or- Peace  Program. 

To  maintain  a  competitive  position  in  the  world  market  for  commercial 
exports,  the  United  States  reduced  its  export  price  by  increasing  export  payment 
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rates  on  wheat  and  flour  in  late  January  I965.    For  example,  the  export  price 
of  hard  red  winter,  the  leading  export  wheat,  was  decreased  as  much  as  19  cents 
per  bushel. 

Wheat  prices  remained  high  relative  to  the  price  support  loan  during 
July  1961+-February  I965,  the  first  8  months  of  the  current  marketing  year. 
Farm  prices  rose  steadily  during  the  first  6  months  and  declined  only  slightly 
in  January  and  again  in  February.    The  season  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  wheat  in  196^.-65  was  estimated  in  December  at  $1.38  per  bushel.    When  an 
allowance  is  made  for  the  marketing  certificate  payments  received  by  farmers 
participating  in  the  I96I+  IVheat  Program,  the  adjusted  season  average  price  is 
about  $1.69  per  bushel. 

Price  support  loan  activity  for  the  196^  crop  has  been  heavy.  Withhold- 
ing wheat  from  the  market  has  been  the  major  factor  keeping  prices  above  the 
loan.    In  turn,  with  high  market  prices,  CCC  sold  large  quantities  of  wheat  at 
the  statutory  minimum  sales  price  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market. 

World  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  during  196^1-65  is  expected  to  be  sharply 
below  the  record  2.0  billion  bushels  that  moved  during  1963-6^^-,  but  likely  to 
be  the  third  highest  of  record.    The  large  196^  crops  in  most  exporting  and 
importing  countries  have  stimulated  competition  and  world  wheat  prices  have 
generally  weakened.    The  condition  of  the  I965  world  winter  wheat  crop  points 
to  another  good  harvest.    Acreage  planted  to  winter  wheat  in  Western  Europe  has 
come  through  the  winter  in  good  condition.    Prospects  for  wheat  in  Eastern 
Europe  are  uncertain.    A  normal  winter  wheat  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union  appears 
likely. 

CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 
All  Wheat 

January  1  Stocks 
Smallest  Since  1958 

Stocks  of  wheat  held  in  all  positions  on  January  1,  I965,  totaled  1,4^2 
million  bushels,  11  percent  below  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  25  percent  below 
the  1959-63  average.  Of  the  total,  1,052  million  were  held  off  farms  with  the 
remaining  390  million  on  farms  (table  10  ). 

About  63  percent,  or  902  million    bushels,  of  the  January  1  stocks  were 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  compared  with  70  per- 
cent a  year  earlier.    Of  this,  CCC  ovmed  712  million  bushels  and  I90  million 
were  under  loan— about  I38  million  bushels  from  the  196J+  crop  and  52  million 
bushels  under  reseal  from  earlier  crops. 

January  1  Stocks  Indicate 
Large  Residual  Feed  Item 

Total  "disappearance  of  wheat  during  July-December  196!+,  indicated  by 
January  1  stocks,  was  750  million  bushels  (table    21).    This  was  somewhat 
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above  the  total  disappearance  of  725  million  bushels  in  the  year-earlier  period 
and  substantially  above  the  I958-62  average  of  587  million  for  that  period. 
Disappearance  items  that  can  be  accounted  for  during  July-December  196^  include 
exports  and  shipments  of  wheat,  flour  and  products  at  396  million  bushels,  food 
use  of  wheat  at  2k2  million,  and  use  of  wheat  for  seed  at  50  million.  The  data 
on  food  use  and  exports  are  based  on  Bureau  of  Census  reports.  The  qiaantity  of 
wheat  used  for  seed  was  derived  by  applying  a  normal  seeding  rate  to  the  acre- 
age seeded  to  winter  wheat  in  the  fall  of  196^,  as  reported  by  the  USDA, 

After  »1 1  known  disappearance  in  the  July-December  196^  period  has  been 
taken  into  account,  the  residual  figure  of  62  million  bushels  results  and  is 
assumed  to  roughly  approximate  wheat  used  for  feed.    This  derived  feed  use  is 
the  largest  in  any  heG.f-year  period  since  Janiaary-J\me  1956.    See  tables  21 
and  22 •    However,  these  tables  indicate  that  use  of  feed  calculated  as  a  re- 
sidual is  often  erratic  since  it  absorbs  statistical  errors  and  discrepancies 
in  data.    For  this  reason,  in  some  periods  negative  feed  vsilues  appear,  indi- 
cating that  the  residual  feed  concept  is  not  always  meaningfxil  and  in  many  in- 
stances is  misleading. 

October  Feed  Estimate  Unchanged 


The  residual  method  indicates  heavy  feeding  diuring  the  first  half  of 
the  196^-65  year  and  this  would  be  easy  to  understand  in  view  of  the  price  re- 
lationships between  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States. 
These  price  relationships,  shown  in  table  12   for  the  first  2  quarters  of  1964- 
65,  indicate  that  wheat  has  been  an  attractive  feed  item  in  the  soft  wheat  areas 
of  the  East  and  Pacific  Northwest.    This  relationship,  favorable  to  wheat  feed- 
ing, generally  continued  in  January  and  February.    However,  since  there  is  no 
statistically  reliable  information  on  the  quantity  of  wheat  fed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  or  what  may  be  fed  during  the  second  half,  the  earlier  esti- 
mate of  65  million  bushels  for  the  196^4-65  year  still  stands. 

Food  Use  of 

Wheat  Unchanged 

During  July-December  1964,  290  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  ground 
for  flour  and  approximately  50  million  bushels  of  flour  and  products  (wheat 
equivalent)  were  exported  (table  20).    A  larger  quantity — 305  million  bushels — 
was  gro\and  for  flour  during  July-December  I963  with  about  hS  million  bushels 
(wheat  equivalent)  of  this  being  exported  during  the  period.    The  reduction  in 
domestic  mill  grind  this  year  reflects  the  sharp  cutback  in  milling  during  July- 
August  1964,  following  the  start  of  the  certificate  program  on  J\ily  1.  The 
estimate  of  wheat  used  for  food  for  the  entire  1964-65  marketing  year  is  con- 
tinued at  kSO  million  bushels  (table  l).    Wheat  ground  during  June  1964,  last 
month  of  the  I963-64  marketing  year,  totaled  62  million  bushels — the  largest 
monthly  grind  since  March  1947  and  about  I5  million  more  than  that  ground  in 
JTone  1963.    While  the  nature  and  timing  of  the  I964  wheat  program  caused  millers 
to  alter  their  relative  use  of  old-  and  new-crop  wheat  during  the  entire  May- 
September  period,  such  action  had  no  effect  on  calendar  year  1964  totals,  either 
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in  the  quantity  of  wheat  used  for  food  or  total  or  per  capita  flour  consumption 
(tables  19  and  20). 

Exports  ]j@cline 

During  July -January 

The  earlier  export    estimate  for  196^1-65  of  675  million  bushels  is 
unchanged  although  it  may  not  be  fully  attained  as  a  resiat  of  the  prolonged 
dock  strike.    Based  on  inspection    data,  exports  of  wheat  as  grain  during  the 
first  7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  have  declined  from  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier  (table  3  ).    Of  the  367  million  bushels  inspected— about  33  mil- 
lion below  a  year  earlier— only  about  I8  percent  was  shipped  under  commercial 
terms.    In  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  commercial  sales  accounted  for  almost 
kO  percent  of  the  wheat  inspected  for  export. 

Large  wheat  crops  in  many  of  the  traditional  exporting  countries,  as 
well  as  improved  crops  in  importing  countries,  have  sharply  restricted  U.  S. 
commercial  exports  thro\igh  January.    Shipments  imder  Grovernment-f inanced  pro- 
grams, particularly  P.L.  hSO,  comprised  about  82  percent  of  total  exports  during 
July-January.    This  is  substantially  above  a  year  earlier  and  somewhat  above 
the  long-time  annual  average  of  about  70  percent.    During  the  first  3  weeks  in 
February,  inspections  totaled  only  10  million  bushels. 

India  continued  to  be  the  major  taker  of  \^eat  from  the  United  States, 
receiving  about  133  million  bushels  during  the  July-January  period.    All  of 
this  wheat  was  moved  under  P.L.  kOO,    Pakistan  and  Brazil  were  also  recipients 
of  large  Food-for-Peace  wheat  shipments  (table  5  ).    Major  commercial  buyers 
this  year  include  Japan,  28  million  bushels,  and  The  Netherlands,  6  million. 

Exports  of  wheat  flour  during  July  196i4-January  I965,  based  on  regis- 
trations for  export  payment,  totaled  59  million  bushels  (wheat  equivalent), 
slightly  below  a  year  earlier.    The  composition  of  flour  exports,  like  that  for 
wheat,  is  heavily  weighted  by  those  made  under  Government -financed  programs 
(table  3  ).    The  United  Arab  Republic  continued  during  this  period  to  be  the 
largest  individual  taker  of  flour  with  all  of  its  purchases  under  P.L.  480. 

Export  Payment 
Rates  Increased 

ffeintenance  of  a  high  level  of  world  wheat  prices  has  encouraged  in- 
creased wheat  production  in  many  countries.    This  price  level  primarily  resulted 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  withholding  their  surpluses  from  the  market. 
Supply  and  disappearance  of  ^eat  in  the  major  countries  that  compete  with  the 
United  States  in  the  world  market  are  shown  in  table  28 .    The  steady  build-up 
in  world  wheat  production  and  supplies  has  resulted  in  heavy  sales  by  many  of 
our  major  competitors  during  the  current  year  at  generally  lower  prices.  The 
United  States  sharply  increased  its  export  payments  for  both  wheat  and  flour, 
beginning  January  25,  I965.    This  had  the  effect  of  lowering  U.  S.  export  prices 
to  meet  competition  in  world  markets.    U.  S.  export  payment  rates  for  wheat  and 
flour  are  shown  in  table  2h , 
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The  lower  export  payment  rates  that  had  prevailed  during  the  first  half 
of  the  marketing  year  were  the  result  of  lower  market  prices  in  the  United 
States  and  did  not  affect  the  net  export  price  which  was  about  the  same  as  in 
earlier  years.    Prior  to  the  January  25  increase,  export  payment  rates  under 
the  current  wheat  program  had  been  substetntially  below  those  required  under  ear- 
lier domestic  wheat  programs.     The  last  line  in  table  2k   provides  the  export 
payment  rate  for  1  day  after  the  new  payment  rates  were  put  into  effect.  While 
the  present  export  payment  rate  is  considerably  larger  than  that  in  effect  prior 
to  the  increase,  it  is  still  well  below  the  payment  rate  of  earlier  years.  It 
is  generally  felt  that  the  new  export  payment  rates  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  hold  its  own  in  the  current  world  commercial  market. 

Carryover  to  Remain  Stable 

The  supply  of  wheat  in  1964-65  is  now  placed  at  2,195  million  bushels 
(table  l).    This  consists  of  the  July  1,  1964,  beginning  carryover  of  901  million 
bushels,  the  1964  crop  of  1,290  million,  and  imports  estimated  at  4  million.  A 
supply  of  this  size  is  below  that  of  recent  years  and  is  the  smallest  since 
1957-58. 

Domestic  disappearance  for  1964-65  is  estimated  at  615  rad.3J.ion  bushels 
(table  1).    The  quantity  of  wheat  used  for  food  in  the  United  States  continues 
to  be  estimated  at  480  million  bushels.    The  difference  between  this  lower 
estimate  of  wheat  used  for  food  and  the  approximately  500  million  bushels  of 
many  earlier  years  does  not  affect  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  actually  will  be 
consumed  in  the  United  States.    Rather,  it  only  affects  the  distribution  of  use 
by  flour  millers  of  the  I963  EUid  1964  crops  (table  20  ).    Wheat  used  for  seed 
is  placed  at  70  million  bushels  and  that  estimated  for  feed  use  remains  xinchanged 
at  65  million,  as  previously  explained.    This  domestic  disappearance,  together 
with  exports  of  675  million  bushels,  indicate  a  total  disappearance  of  1,290  mil- 
lion bushels.    Since  this  disappearance  is  about  the  same  as  the  production 
estimate,  ending  carryover  on  June  30,  1965j  is  expected  to  be  around  905  mil- 
lion bushels,  about  iinchanged  from  the  beginning  carryover  on  July  1,  1964, 

Fairm  Prices 

Continue  Strong 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  1964-65  was  estimated  in  Dec- 
ember 1964  at  $1.38  per  bushel.    This  price  is  conputed  by  weighting  estimated 
season  average  State  prices  by  estimated  quantities  sold  and  includes  an 
allowance  for  unredeemed  loans.    Monthly  prices  received  by  fajnners  continued 
to  run  above  support  all  during  harvest  and  rose  steadily    each  month  through 
December  when  they  averaged  $1.39.    In  January  1965,  the  farm  price  of  wheat 
declined  1  cent  euid  in  February  it  declined  further,     (table   9  ). 

The  national  average  loan  rate  for  1964-crop  wheat  has  been  established 

at  $1.30  per  bushel.    Loan  rates  were  raised  by  about  6  cents  per  bushel  in  the 

heavy-producing  Southern  Great  Plains  to  reflect  reductions  made  last  fall  in 

railroad  freight  rates.    This  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  national  average 
loan  rate  to  $1.32  per  bushel. 
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"Adjusted"  Season 
AversLge  Prices 

Farmers  participating  in  the  196^-  Wheat  Program  received  supplementary 
payments  in  the  form  of  marketing  certificates.    The  additional  income  from 
these  certificates  has  not  been  included  in  the  season  average  price  received 
by  farmers.    A  similar  situation  existed  in  1963-6^+.    Under  the  I963  Wheat 
Program,  a  direct  payment  also  had  been  made  to  farmers  but  it  did  not  con- 
stitute as  important  a  part  of  their  income  as  did  the  196^crop  payment.  These 
basic  changes  in  program  concepts  no  longer  make  the  price  received  by  farmers 
an  accurate  or  complete  measure  of  farmers  ret\irns  from  wheat. 

Table  I6  considers  the  farmers'  income  based  on  their  production  valued 
at  the  season  average  price  plus  direct  payments  from  the  Government.  Acreage 
diversion  payments  and  Soil  Bank  payments  are  not  included  since  these  do  not 
specifically  relate  to  production.    The  season  average  price  for  wheat  in 
1963-64  was  $1.85  but,  with  the  price  support  payments  of  the  I963  Program 
included,  the  adjiisted  price  is  $1.92.    With  the  inclusion  of  the  marketing 
certificate  payments  in  196^-65,  the  adjusted  season  average  price  received  by 
all  farmers  is  raised  from  $1.38  per  bushel  to  the  blend  price  of  $1.69.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  31  cents  per  bushel  over  the  actual  season  average 
price  compared  with  an  increase  of  7  cents  in  the  adjusted  season  average  price 
for  I963-6U.    The  farmer  participating  in  each  of  these  Wheat  Programs  actually 
received  a  greater  differential  over  the  season  average  price  than  is  indicated 
beca\ise  these  "adjusted"  averages  include  all  of  the  non-participants.  An 
approximation  of  the  "adjusted"  price  received  by  the  farmer  participating  in 
the  1964  Program,  based  on  the  $1.38  season  average  price  to  all  farmers  and 
usual  distribution  of  both  certificates  on  normal  production,  would  be  about 
$1.80  per  bushel. 

CCC  Activity  Heavy 

Farmers  had  placed  about  I88  million  bushels  of  196^crop  wheat  under 
loan  through  January  31,  1965  (table  11  )»    This  was  the  last  day  that  farmers 
co\jld  get  approval  on  loan  applications  for  196^— crop  wheat.    They  had  until 
February  28  to  decide  on  the  total  quantity  they  would  actually  put  under  loan. 
The  February  loan  activity  report  will  be  available  in  mid-March.    The  total 
placed  under  the  price  support  program     through  January  I965  was  about  16  mil- 
lion bushels  above  that  of  a  year  earlier  and  the  quantity  outstanding  under 
loan  on  this  date  was  ^43  million  bushels  above.    The  quantity  remaining  vtnder 
reseal  on  January  31  was  below  that  reported  for  January  31,  196^1. 

Sales  and  dispositions  by  CCC  during  Jioly  1964- January  I965  totaled 
225  million  bushels,  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  the  same  period  in 
1963-64  (table  11),    Sales  at  the  statutory  minimimi — 105  percent  of  the 
current  loaji  rate  plus  carrying  charges**for  unresti^^icted  use  d\iring 
July-January  this  marketing  year  were  greater  than  those  in  the  same  period 
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a  year  ago  with  most  of  these  sales  made  during  the  early  part  of  the  cvirrent 
marketing  year.      In  contrast,  the  q\iantity  of  wheat  delivered  against  Payment- 
in-Kind  (PIK)  script  was  off  sharply  from  the  year-earlier  level.    The  heavy 
statutory  minimum  sales  stemmed  from  the  high  level  of  market  prices  relative 
to  the  losoi  whereas  the  decline  in  PIK  dispositions  was  the  result  of  the  lower 
export  payments. 

PIK  Program  z 
Broadened 

PIK  certificates  earned  on  wheat  exports  are  now  redeemable  in  any  CCC- 
owned  commodity  offered  for  sale  under  a  regulation  issued  or  upon  anno\incement 
by  CCC  providing  for  redemption  of  such  certificates.    Tobacco  under  loan  is 
also  available  upon  CCC  announcement.    Formerly,    wheat  certificates  were  re- 
deemable only  in  wheat.    The  Payment-in-Kind  program  for  wheat  has  been  in 
operation  since  September  1956,    It  covers  all  ccsnmercial  and  Title  I,  P.L, 
kOO  (foreign  currency  sales)  exports.    Excluded  from  PIK  are  Title  II.  P.L, 
hOO  (Government  to  Government  donations),  Title  III,  P.L,  kOO  (barter)  and  CCC 
credit  sales.    Wheat  for  these  programs  comes  from  CCC  stocks  and  is  priced  at 
the  world  level. 

Up  until  late  October  I96U,  all  export  payments  for  wheat  flour  were  made 
in  cash  regardless  of  the  type  of  program.  Since  last  October,  the  entire  cost 
of  donation  flour  and  bulgar  for  both  domestic  use  and  export  has  been  paid  for 
in  PIK  certificates.    Wheat  redeemed  with  these  certificates,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  PIK  wheat  grain,  must  be  exported.    Based  on  the  level  of  the  flour  and 
bulgar  donation  programs  in  recent  years,  about  60  million  bushels  of  wheat  a 
year  could  be  supplied  by  CCC  under  this  provision, 

IWA  Pact 
Extended 

The  present  International  Wheat  Agreement,  scheduled  to  expire  on  July 
31,  1965,  was  extended  by  the  members  for  an  additional  year,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  their  Governments.    The  1-year  extension  was  adopted  on  recommendation 
of  the  United  States.    Most  other  members  of  the  International  Wheat  Council 
favored  at  least  a  2-year  extension.    All  provisions  continue  the  same  including 
the  maximum  and  minimum  prices  of  $2.02^  and  $1.62-|,  U,  S,  money,  basis  No,  1 
Manitoba  Northern  wheat,  in  b\ilk  in  store,  at  the  Lakehead,    With  the  addition 
of  Rhodesia,  the  pact  now  includes  10  exporting  and  39  importing  countries. 

"Free"  Supply 

More  than  Adequate 

The  "free"  supply  of  wheat  for  the  entire  year,  as  estimated  on  January 
31,  was  about  90  million  bushels  greater  than  the  estimated  total  disappearance 
of  1,290  million  for  196I4-65.    The  computed  "free"  supply  is  composed  of  the 
July  1,  1964,  carryover  in  private  hajids,  estimated  at  20  million  bushels,  the 
196k  crop  of  1,290  million  and  sales  and  dispositions  by  CCC  during  July-January 
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of  225  million.    Imports  are  not  included  since  they  accoimt  for  less  than  a 
million  bushels.    These  items  provided  a  total  free  supply  of  1,535  million 
bushels,  including  the  additions  to  the  supply  through  January.    However,  about 
156  million  bushels  of  1964-crop  wheat  were  outstanding  under  price  support 
loan  on  January  31,  reducing  the  free  supply,  as  of  this  date,  to  1,379  million. 

Through  January  31,  farmers  had  placed  I87.5  million  bushels  of  196^^- 
crop  wheat  under  loan  and  had  redeemed  31.4  million.    Since  the  quantity  of 
old-crop  wheat  under  reseal  loan  on  January  31,  1965,  51.7  million  bushels,  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  July  1,  lS6h  it  did  not  affect  the  free  supply  during 
July-January.    Farmers  had  made  applications  for  price  support  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  293  million  bushels  of  196^crop  v;heat  by  January  31,  the  close  of 
the  loan  application  period.    This  was  about  IO5  million  bushels  more  than  the 
188  million  they  had  actually  put  under  loan  by  that  date  but  they  had  through 
February  28  to  carry  out  their  application  plans.    This  additional  qtiantity 
could  more  than  absorb  the  surplus  "free"  supply  if  it  is  put  under  loan  and 
delivered  to  CCC.    The  loans  mature  on  March  31.  See  table  15. 

The  figures  and  calc\alations  are  for  all  wheat  and  the  free  supply  situar- 
tion  for  the  various  classes  co\ild  vary, 

CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

Wheat  by  Classes 

Revised  production  figures,  based  on  the  December  crop  report,  and  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  export  estimate,  due  to  shifts  in  emphasis  on  export 
programming,  have  changed  the  supply,  disappearance  and  carryover  estimates  of 
several  classes  of  wheat. 

Hard  and  Soft  Red  Winter  Wheats 

The  supply  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  is  now  placed  at  1,310  million  bush- 
els.   The  estimate  of  exports  of  this  class  has  been  reduced  to  i+60  million 
bushels  from  the  earlier  estijnate  of  k90  million.    During  J-uly-January  this  year 
291  million  bushels  of  this  wheat  were  inspected  for  export  compared  with 
2314-  million  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  (table  3).    Less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  hard  winter  exports  were  made  for  dollars.    Domestic  disappearance 
has  been  raised  slightly  and  carryover  stocks  on  June  30,  I965,  are  now  put  at 
582  million  bushels  (table  2). 

The  total  supply  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  is  placed  at  233  million  bushels. 
The  ending  carryover  for  the  196i4-65  marketing  year  is  now  estimated  at  20  mil- 
lion bushels,  sharply  below  the  earlier  estimate  of  k'^  million.    The  principal 
reason  for  the  lower  carryover  is  an  increase  of  30  million  bushels  in  projected 
exports  to  a  level  of  70  million.    Exports  of  soft  red,  grain  only,  totaled 
32  million  bushels  during  July-January  with  two-thirds  moving  imder  Ctovernment 
programs.    Domestic  disappearance  of  this  wheat  is  placed  slightly  below  the 
earlier  estimated  of  1^+5  million  bushels  (table  2). 
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The  price  of  No.  1  Hard  winter,  ordinary  protein,  at  Kansas  City  rose 
from  mid-October  to  late  November.    Since  then  it  has  declined  but  is  still 
well  above  the  loan  (table    6    ).    The  price  of  No.  2  Red  Winter  at  St.  Louis 
has  risen  since  mid-October;  however,  this  rise  has  been  erratic.    The  spread 
between  soft  red  winter  wheat  prices  and  prices  of  hard  winter  wheat  narrowed 
considerably  in  January  (table    6  ). 


Hard  Spring  and  Durum  Wheat 

The  total  supply  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  for  196^-65  is  now  placed  at 
358  million  bushels.     Exports  of  this  wheat  during  the  current  year  are  now 
estimated  at  30  million  bushels,  a  reduction  of  10  million  from  the  previous 
estimate.     During  July- January,  only  7  million  bushels  were  inspected  for  export 
but  nearly  all  of  this  was  sold  for  dollars.    The  carryover  estimate  for  the 
end  of  the  196^-65  marketing  year  has  been  raised  slightly  to  I98  million  bush- 
els (table  2). 

The  supply  of  durum  wheat  is  estimated  at  107  million  bushels,  an  alltime 
record.     Exports  of  durum  continue  to  be  carried  at  5  million  bushels  for  the 
current  year,  although  during  July- January  they  totaled  only  a  million  bushels. 
Domestic  disappearance  of  this  wheat  is  placed  at  27  million  bushels  and  a 
carryover  of  75  million  bushels  is  indicated  for  June  30,  1965* 

The  price  of  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  wheat,  ordinary  protein,  at 
Minneapolis  has  risen  steadily  since  mid-October.    The  price  of  hard  spring 
\yheat  normally  runs  above  the  price  of  hard  winter  wheat  and,  in  recent  months, 
the  price  spread  between  these  has  generally  widened  (table  6  ). 


White  Wheat 

The  total  supply  of  white  wheat  is  currently  estimated  at  I87  million 
bushels,  about  I50  million  of  this  is  in  the  West  and  the  remainder  is  in  the 
East- -largely  in  New  York  and  Michigan.    The  export  estimate  for  all  white 
wheat  during  196^4-65  has  been  raised  slightly  to  110  million  bushels  from  the 
earlier  estimate  of  100  million  (table  2).    About  35  million  bushels  of  white 
wheat  were  exported  during  July- January  with  half  of  this  moving  for  dollars. 
As  a  result  of  the  new  export  estimate,  the  carryover  on  June  30,  19^5^  is  now 
estimated  at  30  million  bushels  compared  with  the  previous  estimate  of  ^1  mil- 
lion. 

The  price  of  No.  1  Soft  White  wheat  at  Portland  rose  steadily  during 
late  October  and  early  November.     Since  then  it  has  shown  little  fluctuation 
(table  6  ). 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  I965-66 

Vinter  Wheat 
Seedings  Large 

The  December  1964  seeding  report  indicated  that  fanners  put  k^.l  million 
acres  in  winter  wheat  for  harvest  in  I965.  This  is  nearly  2  million  acres  more 
than  was  planted  in  December  I963  for  harvest  in  19614-  and  is  the  largest  winter 
wheat  seeding  since  the  fall  of  1952.  Based  on  December  1  conditions,  an  acre- 
age of  this  size  woiild  provide  a  I965  winter  wheat  crop  of  1,0U2  million  bushels, 
somewhat  above  the  196h  crop. 

Seeding  in  the  important  hard  winter  wheat  States  was  sharply  above  that 
of  a  year  earlier  and  the  1959-63  average  (table  Ik).    Kansas,  the  leading  wheat 
State,  reported  an  increase  of  8  percent  in  acreage  seeded.    Oklahoma  and  Texas 
reported  increases  of  9  and  4  percent,  respectively.    Montana  had  a  28  percent 
Increase,  the  largest  of  any  state.    Large  increases  in  seeded  acreage  were  also 
reported  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  Washington  indicated  a  I6  percent  in- 
crease in  acreage  seeded. 

In  the  major  Eastern  soft  wheat  States,  the  acreage  seeded  for  harvest 
in  1965  was  considerably  below  year-earlier  levels.    Ohio  and  Indiana  reported 
decreases  of  11  and  ih  percent,  respectively. 

Under  the  I965  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Programs,  farmers  having  both  a 
wheat  acreage  allotment  and  a  feed  grain  base  acreage  may  elect  to  substitute 
acreage  if  they  are  enrolled  in  both  of  these  grain  programs  and  adhere  to  the 
provisions  of  each.    The  pattern  of  winter  wheat  seeding  of  last  fall  reflects 
the  desire  of  wheat  farmers  in  the  commercial  wheat  areas  of  the  Southern  Great 
Plains  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  produce  wheat  in  place  of  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  to  some  extent,  perhaps  grain  sorghum.    The  reductions  in  wheat  seeding  in 
the  soft  winter  wheat  areas  of  the  East  probably  resulted  from  farmers'  plans 
to  substitute  corn  for  wheat.    The  extent  of  possible  shifts  in  acreages  between 
grains  cannot  be  fully  appraised  until  the  acreage  diversion  signup  now  under- 
way is  completed. 

Spring  Wheat  Signup 

The  signup  period  for  spring  wheat  and  feed  grains  started  on  February  8 
and  continues  until  March  26.    Through  February  I8,  about  5.8  million  acres  of 
winter  and  spring  wheat  was  enrolled  in  the  program.    About  k.O  million  acres 
of  this  indicated  acreage  diversion  represents  the  10  percent  reduction  in 
allotments  from  the  allotments  in  effect  in  I963.    The  ranaining  1.8  million 
acres  is  additional  diversion  from  the  1965  allotment.    Signup  for  the  predom-- 
inantly  winter  wheat  areas  took  place  last  fall.    Total  indicated  diversion  for 
winter  wheat  \ms  5.5  million  acres,  of  which  3.9  million  represented  the  dif- 
ference between  the  higher  acreage  allotment  of  I963  and  the  present  smaller 
allotment.    Farmers  who  signed  up  in  the  winter  wheat  area,  as  well  as  those 
enrolled  during  the  current  signup,  can  change  their  enrollment  intentions  at 
any  time  prior  to  March  26. 
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Light  Loss  of  Fall - 
seeded  Grains 

Mild  temperatures  during  January  in  the  Southern  Plains  favored  winter 
grains  in  areas  where  moisture  was  available.     Growth  was  limited^  but  winter 
wheat  was  considered  in  good  to  excellent  condition  from  central  Kansas  south- 
ward through  Oklahoma  into  Texas .     Snowfall  late  in  January  alleviated  some- 
what critical  moisture-shortage  areas  stretching  from  the  Panhandle  areas  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  through  eastern  Colorado  and  western  Kansas,  but  wheat  will 
need  more  moisture  before  growth  starts  in  the  spring. 

In  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  the  dry,  windy  weather  was  detrimental  to 
winter  wheat  before  snowcover  fell  on  January  22.    Moisture  reserves  are  low 
and  spring  rains  will  be  needed  for  good  crop  development.     January  conditions 
were  generally  favorable  for  wheat  in  the  central  Com  Belt  and  stands  improved 
during  the  month. 

Fall-seeded  grains  and  winter  pasture  crops  were  in  generally  good  con- 
dition in  the  Southeast.    Grain  fields  in  the  Pa.cific  Northwest  were  subjected 
to  erosion  and  flooding  from  heavy  rains  in  late  January.    This  damage  added 
to  the  losses  from  a  December  storm  and  extensive  reseeding  will  be  necessary 
in  some  areas. 

Large  196^ 
Crop  Likely 

Based  on  the  anticipated  substitution  of  wheat  for  barley,  oats,  and 
rye,  it  is  estimated  that  around  I3  to  1^  million  acres  of  spring  wheat  may 
be  planted.    An  acreage  of  this  size  would  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  10  to 
12  million  acres  of  the  last  5  years.    With  the  average  yield  of  recent  years 
adjusted  for  trend,  this  acreage  could  produce  a  crop  of  about  300  million 
bushels.    When  added  to  the  estimated  winter  wheat  crop  of  1,0^2  million  bush- 
els, a  total  wheat  crop  of  about  1,3^5  million  is  indicated  for  I965. 

19^^  Program  Provisions 

For  the  first  time,  substitution  will  be  permitted  between  wheat  and 
feed  grain  acreages  in  I965  for  farmers  signing  up  for  both  programs.  Price 
support  loans  are  available    to  producers  planting  feed  grains  on  wheat  acre- 
age, but  this  grain  is  not  eligible  for  price  support  payments.    Wheat  planted 
on  feed  grain  acreage  also  is  eligible  for  loans,  but  not  for  domestic  or 
export  certificates .    The  national  average  price  support  loan  rate  for  wheat 
is  $1.25  per  bushel,  5  cents  less  than  for  1964.    The  domestic  certificates 
will  be  75  cents  per  bushel,  5  cents  more  than  in  196^^  and  the  export  certif- 
icate will  be  30  cents  per  bushel,  also  5  cents  higher.    Wheat  and  feed  grain 
loan  rates  and  payments  are  shown  in  table    17 . 
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A  wheat  producer,  to  be  eligible  for  price  support  loans  and  domestic 
and  export  certificates,  must  participate  in  and  comply  with  provisions  of  the 
1965  Wheat  Program.    To  obtain  diversion  payments,  a  producer  may  elect  to  divert 
an  additional  acreage  of  10  to  20  percent  of  his  farm  allotment.     In  the  case 
of  farms  with  small  allotments,  enough  more  acreage  may  be  diverted  to  make  a 
total  diversion  of  15  acres,  including  the  minimum  for  which  no  payment  is  made. 
Diversion  payments  earned  are  based  on  50  percent  of  the  county  price  support 
loan  rate  times  the  farm's  normal  yield  per  acre. 

Substitution  between  feed  grains  and  wheat  will  be  permitted  for  farmers 
signing  up  to  participate  in  both  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs.  This 
substitution  applies  to  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums.  Producers 
electing  to  use  the  wheat-feed  grain  substitution  provisions  and  also  requesting 
establishment  of  an  oat-rye  base  for  the  farm  are  required  to  divert  20  percent 
of  the  oat-rye  base  to  a  conserving  use.     Payment  for  such  diversion  will  be  at 
a  rate  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  wheat  diversion  rate  per  acre  for  the  farm. 
This  would  enable  him  to  grow  wheat  on  the  oat-rye  acreage  plus  growing  wheat 
on  all  or  a  part  of  the  permitted  feed  grain  acreage.     If  this  option  is  used, 
corn,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  cannot  be  produced  on  the  oat-rye  base,  nor 
on  the  farm's  wheat  allotment. 

Acreage  diversion  provisions  of  the  I965  Feed  Grain  Program  are  practic- 
ally the  same  as  those  of  the  1964  program.    To  be  eligible  for  price  support, 
a  producer  must  divert  at  least  20  percent  of  his  base  acreage  to  soil-conserv- 
ing uses.    The  maximum  diversion  is  50  percent  of  the  base,  or  25  acres,  which- 
ever is  larger.     If  the  diverted  acreage  is  between  20  and  hO  percent  of  the 
base,  diversion  payments  will  be  the  county  support  rate  applied  to  20  percent 
of  the  normal  production  for  the  first  20  percent  diverted  and  50  percent  of 
the  normal  production  on  the  remaining  percentage.    A  producer  diverting  hO 
percent  or  more  of  his  base  would  receive  a  diversion  payment  based  on  50  per- 
cent of  normal  production  on  all  the  diverted  acreage. 

The  base  acreage  for  corn,  sorghums,  and  barley  is  determined  from  the 
1959  and  i960  average  adjusted  acreage,  the  same  as  in  the  past  h  years.  Nor- 
mal production  is  based  on  the  I959-63  average  yields  and  the  farmer's  base 
acreage.     In  196k,  normal  production  was  based  on  1959-62  yields.  Since 
national  yields  have  trended  upward  through  I963,  this  generally  will  increase 
the  normal  production  for  many  feed  grain  producers . 

Farmers  taking  part  in  I965  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Programs  again  may 
substitute  certain  crops  on  land  diverted  from  wheat  and  feed  grain  production. 
These  crops  are  guar,   sesame,  saf flower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  and  flaxseed, 
plus  mustard  seed  on  feed  grain  acreage.    Plantings  on  wheat  cropland  can  be 
done  only  on  that  acreage  voluntarily  diverted  below  the  farm's  I965  effective 
allotment . 
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WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 
Situation  in  Major  Exporting  Countries 

Canada ' s  Total 
Supply  Dovn 

Canada's  carryover  for  all  wheat  on  August  1,  1.96h,  was  k6l  million 
bushels,  27  million  below  the  level  of  a  year  earlier  but  70  million  above  the 
small  1962  carryover  (table   28  ) .    The  196k  crop  of  60O  million  b\ishels  is 
down  123  million  from  the  I963  record  but  still  above  the  level  of  most  recent 
years.    The  combined  production  and  carryover  gives  Canada  a  total  supply  of 
1,061  million  bushels  for  I964-65,  down  some  from  last  year  but  about  equal  to 
the  levels  of  the  late  1950's.    Based  on  a  normal  domestic  use  of  I50  to  I60 
million  bushels,  Canada  had  about  900  million  available  for  export  and  csirry- 
over  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year.    Exports  of  -v^eat  and  flour  from  the 
beginning  of  the  crop  year  through  January  were  about  200  million  bushels, 
about  90  million  below  that  period  a  year  earlier.    Much  of  this  year's  exports 
have  gone  to  Mainland  China  and  other  Communist  coiintries. 

France  Expects 
Good  Export  Year 

The  carryover  of  wheat  in  France  on  July  1,  19^^,  was  about  92  mi llion 
bushels  compared  with  the  II9  million  of  a  year  earlier.    Despite  this  re- 
duction, the  1964  carryover  was  still  above  that  of  recent  years.    The  I96U 
production  of  5^)0  million  bushels  was  comparable  to  the  good  I962  harvest  and 
123  million  above  the  poor  19^3  crop.    Total  estimated  supply  for  1964-65, 
including  an  allowance  for  imports,  may  be  slightly  over  60O  million  bushels. 
With  a  normal  domestic  disappearance  of  around  3^  million,  France  had  about 
270  million  bushels  available  for  export  and  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crop  year  (table  28). 

Information  to  date  indicates  that  France  may  attain  a  record  level  of 
exports  during  1964-65.     These  increased  exports  can  be  attributed  partly  to 
extensive  sales  to  Communist  countries  and  to  advantages  accrued  under  their 
membership  in  the  Common  Market.    These  advantages  not  only  provide  for  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  ^eats  but  also  enable  France  to  subsidize  their  exports 
with  funds  provided  by  other  Common  Market  members . 

A\istralia  and  Argentina 
Have  Record  Crops 

Recent  reports  from  Australia  indicate  that  wheat  production  for  196^-65 
will  exceed  the  I963-64  record  of  328  million  bushels  by  62  million.  This, 
combined  with  a  carryover  of  20  million  as  of  December  1,  1964,  gives  Australia 
a  total  supply  of  4lO  million  bushels .    A  normal  domestic  use  of  between  70 
and  80  laillion  bushels  would  leave  330  million  available  for  export  and 
carryover  for  the  1964-65  crop  year.    Communist  China  and  Western  Europe  have 
imported  large  amounts  of  wheat  from  Australia  in  recent  years.  Excellent 
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crops  in  Western  Europe  this  year  have  lessened  their  needs,  compelling  Aus- 
tralia to  seek  other  outlets  for  its  surplus  grain. 

Argentina's  wheat  crop  for  196^-65  is  estimated  at  a  record  338  million 
bushels,  38  million  above  last  year's  previous  record.    This,  combined  with 
a  66-fflillion-bushel  carryover,  would  give  a  total  supply  of  over  kOO  million. 
Domestic  needs  in  recent  years  have  been  about  I30  million  bushels  and  the 
qxiantity  available  for  export  and  carryover  in  the  196^-65  season  is  indicated 
at  around  270  million  bushels.    Commmist  China,  Brazil,  and  other  countries 
have  already  contracted  for  about  30  percent  of  this  amount  (table  28). 


World  Trade 

1963-64  Trade 
Sets  Record 

World  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  reached  a  record  of  about  2,000  million 
bushels  in  I963-64.    This  is  about  420  million  bushels  above  1962-63  and  about 
270  million  more  than  the  previous  record  established  in  I96I-62. 

This  record  level  of  trade  followed  the  poor  I963  world  wheat  crop  which  was 
down  substantially  from  the  I962  record  harvest.    Poor  crops  in  Russia  and 
Western  Europe  necessitated  large  imports  of  wheat  and  floixr.    Japan  made 
heavy  imports    because  of  a  below  normal  crop,  and  Communist  China  continued 
to  make  substsmtial  imports. 

Trade  Lower  in  1964-6^ 

World  trade  in  \*eat  and  flour  in  196^-65  is  expected  to  be  about  15 
percent  below  the  record  of  around  2  billion  bushels  of  I963-64. 

Record  world  wheat  production  in  1964,  with  larger  crops  in  many  importing 
countries,  will  reduce  import  requirements.    Russia  and  Western  Europe  have 
much  improved  crops  this  year,  which  have  substantially  cut  their  import  needs. 
India,  Japan,  and  Coramxmist  China  continue  to  import  large  quantities  of  wheat. 

France,  with  a  large  1964  crop,  is  anticipating  a  record  1964-65  export 
year.    Argentina  and  Australia,  both  with  record  crops,  are  actively  competing 
for  export  markets.    The  United  States  and  Canada,  both  with  large  crops,  are 
not  expected  to  reach  last  year's  record  export  levels,  but  will  maintain 
exports  above  average. 

EEC  Reaches  Price  Agreement 

In  December  1964,  the  European  Common  Market's  Council  of  Ministers 
reached  a  decision  on  the  unification  of  grain  prices  throughout  the  6  member 
countries.    The  prices  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  I967.    The  basic  target  prices 
for  soft  and  durum  wheat  will  be  $2.89  and  $3.4o  per  bushel,  respectively. 
The  new  target  prices  represent  about  an  11  percent  reduction  from  Germany's 
former  prices  and  a  6  percent  increase  over  France's  previous  target  prices. 
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The  new  price  level  will  lower  prices  in  Germany — the  chief  importing 
covmtry — by  ahout  10  percent  and  raise  prices  in  France — the  chief  exporting 
covmtry — by  as  much  as  20  percent  from  current  levels.    German  wheat  farmers 
^vill  receive  compensatoiy  payments  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  lower  prices  on 
their  income.    The  increase  in  target  prices,  plus  elimination  of  taxes  and 
other  assessments  on  French  producers,  is  expected  to  raise  fcirm  income  and 
encourage  increased  production, 

1965  Winter  vrheat  Crop  Conditions  l/ 

Prospects  Favorable  in 
Western  Europe 

In  Western  Europe  grain  crops  have  generally  wintered  well,  and  conditions 
for  fall  planting  were  favorable.    Moistvire  conditions  have  been  favorable  and 
large  acreages  of  winter  wheat  are  reported;  another  large  harvest  is  indicated. 

In  France,  the  area  planted  to  winter  wheat  was  \xnus\ially  large,  estimated 
at  about  10.6  million  acres,  6  percent  larger  than  a  year  eaxlier.    Grov/th  is 
reported  as  well  advanced.    Production  of  winter  wheat  accounts  for  90  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  total  French  harvest.    Assuming  normal  winterkill,  the  I965  harvest 
is  now  expected  to  be  about  equal  to  the  509-million-bushel  record  crop  of  I962. 

In  West  Germajiy,  winter  crops  were  protected  by  snowcover  during  cold 
weather  in  December.    January  rains  balanced  the  limited  moistiire  condition 
that  existed  in  some  areas  last  fall  and  crops  appear  in  favorable  condition. 
Good  weather  has  prevailed  in  Italy  and  fall-sown  grains  appear  promising. 
In  Greece,  rainfall  has  been  below  average  and  wheat  acreage  is  reported  10  per- 
cent lower  than  last  year.    In  Spain  and  Port\3gal,  recent  rains  have  been  ben- 
eficial after  a  prolonged  dry  period  and  average  crops  are  expected. 

Belgivgn  has  had  recent  precipitation  ajid  crops  are  generally  in  sat- 
isfactory condition.    In  The  Netherlands ,  a  large  wheat  acreage  is  estimated 
for  this  year  and  the  winter  crop  is  developing  well.    The  area  sown  to  winter 
wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  substantially  larger  than  a  year  ago.  After 
periods  of  heavy  rain  and  snow,  drier  vreather  has  facilitated  fieldwork. 

Eastern  European  Crop 
Prospects  Less  Favorable 

Because  of  a  mild  winter  with  little  snowcover  in  Eastern  Europe,  crop 
prospects  appear  somewhat  less  favorable  thaji  a  year  ago.    Winter  wheat  acreages 
are  slightly  larger  in  Poland,  East  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia,  while  they  are 
about  the  same  in  Hungary,  Rumania,  ajid  B-ulgaria.    However,  in  Yugoslavia 
plantings  are  about  15  percent  below  those  of  last  year. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  a  normal  winter  wheat  crop  appears  likely,  based  on 
current  indications.    In  the  UKraine,  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  entered 
the  winter  in  good  condition  and  fertilizer  v^as  applied  to  a  much  larger  area 
than  previously.    In  most  of  the  spring  wheat  area,  soil  moisture  is  at  a  less 
favorable  level  than  last  year  although  better  than  in  most  recent  years. 


1/  Prepared  in  the  Grain  and  Feed  Division,  FAS, 
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Table  2.-  Wheat:    Estimated  supply  and  distribution  by  classes. 
United  States,  average  1957-61  and  annual  1962-0^ 


Item 


Hard 
winter 


Red 
winter 


Hard 
spring 


Durum 


White 


Total 


Average  1957-61 
Carryover,  JuOy  1 
Production 
Imports  1/ 

Supply 
Exports  2/ 

Dome  stic~disappearance  3 / 
Carryover,  June  30  ~ 

1962-63 
Carryover,  July  1,  I962 
Production 
Imports  1/ 

Supply" 
Exports  2/ 

Domestic  disappearance  3/ 
Carryover,  June  30,  I963 

1963 -61f  y 
Carryover,  July  1,  1963 
Production 
Imports  1/ 

Supply 
Exports  2/ 

Domestic  disappearance  3/ 
Carryover,  June  30,  196^^ 

196^^-65  y  5/ 

Carryover,  July  1,  196^^ 

Production 

LTiports  1/ 

Supply" 
Exports  2/ 

Domestic  disappearance  3/ 
Carryover,  June  30,  I965 


Mil. 
bu. 

860 
687 


175^ 


335 
26i^. 


1,085 
537 


1,622 


2^19 


936 
5!+5 


1,^81 

2U-Q 


668 

668 
6J+2 


1,310 

268 
582 


Mil. 
bu. 

12 
179 


Mil. 
bu. 

221 
171 

8 


Mil. 
bu. 

20 
27 


Mil. 
bu. 

^9 
161 


Mil. 
bu. 

1,162 
1,225 

8 


191 


U-7 


i+5 
131 


k2 
139 


210  2,395 


5 
2k. 


15 

2k 
157 


219 

187 
175 

5 


18 

5 
70 


120 


5^7 
603 


21 

155 


367" 


75 


136 


1,322 
1,09^+ 

5 


39 
_133_ 
195 


25 


122 


2,iJ-21 

58if 


13  1,195 


5 

219 


195 
161 


h6 

51 


13 

166 


221+ 


360 


1,195 
1,14-2 


97 


80 

1^10 


50 
128 


179  2,3'+r 


229 


182 


182 
172 


29 
Jl 

66 


37 


580 


6 

181 


901 


901 
1,290 


233 


107 


1ET 


70 
lif3 


30 
130 


5 

27 


110 
^7 


20 


19B" 


2,195 

^675 
615 


75 


30 


905 


1/  Exclude    imports  for  milling-in-bond  and  export  as  flour.    2/  Include 
exports  for  relief  or  charity  by  individuals  and  private  agenciei.  Include 
relief  shipments  of  bulbar  beginning  I962-63.    3/  Wheat  for  food  (including 
military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad),  feed,  seid  and  industry.  Includes 
shipments  to  U.  S.  Territories.    V  Preliminary.    5/  Imports  and  distribution 
are  projected.    -J^May  not  be  fully  attained  due  to  dock  strike. 

Note. -Figures  by  classes  in  this  table,  except  production,  are  only  approxi- 
mations. -V  ft- 
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Table  3      Wheat  and  flour:    Current  indicators  of  export  movement, 
by  program,  coastal  area  and  class  of  vrtieat, 
Ju^jr-January  1963-6^  and  196^-65 


Period, 
program 
and 

coastal  area 


Wheat  (grain  only)-Inspections 
for  export  1/ 


:  :  : 

:    Hard  :    Red  r  Hard 

;  Winter  :  Winter  ;  Spring 

t  :  t 


Durum  .  White 
: 


Mixed  .  Total 


:  Flour  (wheat 
t  equivalent)- 
:  Registrations 
!      of  export 
:      sales  2/ 


!  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

July-January  1963-6'l- 

Commercial 

51.5 

18.6 

1^.7 

37.9 

1.3 

161.1 

Ik. 3 

Government  Programs: 

3/ 

k.5 

CGC  Credit 

3.9 

.2 

.4- 







Title  I-P.L.  1+80 

155.9 

2.9 

.i; 



39.2 

198.8 

22.5 

Title  IV-P.L.  kOO 

1  2.2 

.7 

.2 



1.0 

— 

i^.l 

.5 

A.I.D. 

.1 



.5 





— 

.6 

.1 

Barter 

10.3 

.9 





— 

11.2 

— 

Donations 

10.2 

3/ 

9.7 



3/ 

— 

19.9 

26.6 

Total 

!  23^^.1 

50.9 

30.7 

1+.7 

78.1 

1.7 

k-00.2 

6J+.0 

July-January  196^1—65 

Commercial                        :  28.2 

11.0 

6.1+ 

1.1 

17.3 

.6 

6!|.6 

11.3 

t 

Government  Programs:  : 

CCC  Credit                     :  .U- 

1.0 

.3 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

— 

Title  I-P.L.  k80 

2k5.5 

.1 

— 

16.5 

— 

266,5 

21.5 

Title  IV-P.L.  kOO 

8.0 

15.^ 

1.0 

2k.e 

3/ 

A.I.D. 

— 

— 

~,k 

Barter                           j  ^.2 

!+.2 

.2 

Donations 



.1 

— 



— 

25.7 

Total 

291.1 

31.8 

7.3 

1.1 

3!+. 8 

.6 

366.7 

59.1 

July-January  1963-64- 

Coastal  areas: 

Great  I^kes 

1.3 

18.8 

11.9 

3.1 

3.2 

38.3 

Atlantic 

1.1 

21.0 

ll.i; 

11.0 

.5 

i^6.i^ 

N 

Gulf                               :  202.6 

11.1 

5.0 

.2 

.7 

219.6 

0 

Pacific  i 

29.1 

2.4- 

63.9 

.5 

9^3.9 

T 

Total 

23*^.1 

50.9 

30.7 

78.1 

1.7 

'4-00.2 

A 
V 

July-January  1964--65 

A 
I 

Coastal  aireas:  i 

L 

Great  Lakes 

.7 

6.8 

k.2 

.5 

.9 

13.1 

A 

Atlantic                        :  H-.3 

7.1 

.7 

.5 

.5 

13.1 

B 

Gulf  J 

262.1 

17.9 

1.2 

.1 

.5 

281.8 

L 

Pacific                          :    24-.  0 

1.2 

33.^ 

.1 

58.7 

£ 

Total 

291.1 

31.8 

7.3 

1.1 

3^^.8 

.6 

366.7 

1/  Based  on  weekly  reports  of  inspection  for  export.  Does  not  include  rail  or  truck  movement  to 
Canada  or  Mexico. 

2/  Registrations  of  sales  under  the  Cash  Payment  Flour  Export  Program  (GR-3i+6) 
Saturday  nearest  to  end  of  month  shown.  Flovir  inspections  are  not  available  nor 
floxor  broken  down  by  class  of  -wheat  from  which  the  flour  was  milled. 

3/  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 


for  period  ending  on 
are  registrations  of 
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Table  k-  .-  Wheat:    U.  S.  inspections  for  export,  by  programs 
and  country  of  destination,  July- January  1963-6^- 


COUNTRY 

COMMERCIAL 

CCC  CREDIT 

PL-480 
TITLE  1 

BARTER 

DONATIONS 

PI  mn 

TITI  P  IV 
1  1  1  1.C  1  V 

A.I.D. 

TOTAL 

1.000  BUSHELS 

L'd.iia.aa  ^ 

25  749 

J ,  ^00 

5  186 

Jjdr  Dd.uOS 

20 

Belgium 

OVA 

7  ,  wO  W 

Brazil 

7  '=i  y  '3 

X,  iiOO 

1  008 

1  008 
?  910 

Colombia. 

xo 

X  ,  X4,  7 

Congo  Republic 

17 

Dom,  Republic 

"5  on 

775 

El  Salvador 

1 1  Ok 

'  4  ' 

Formosa 

5,052 

924 

6  /I/ 

D  ,  4-3  4 

West  Germany 

QQ 

6  6Q5 
u  ,  \jy  ^ 

ill  1  0  4"  ^!:imo   1  0 

uudxeiiia  Xa 

1  325 

Hondura  s 

310 

'3  1  A 

Hong  Kong 

J-UU 

- 

1  nn 

India 

Sift,  m  0 
00^  UX<c 

J^l  '3 
OX^ 

- 

88  8P5 

Israel 

4,904 

4,  7U4 

Japan 

41,161 

- 

- 

41,161 

Kenya 

112 

J  

Korea 

11,515 

1,942 

— 

1  '3    y  "=^7 

A /To     o~i  "v^o  To 
JVld.Ut:::±I  d.  Xo^ 

92 

i\t^T;iifc:x  J-dllUo 

16  481 

iNicaragua 

?57 

r  d.i\._L  0  Ldli 

y  n  y  '37 

453 

41  199 

H-X,  X77 

Paraguay 
Peru 

- 

7QJ? 
lyo 

798 
/  70 

TJVi  "1    1  n  "T^  T~\  T  "yn  1^ 

r  IliXippilieb 

D,  c.  ('O 

6  ?76 

r  O-LailU 

in  AT  J? 

XU , DXO 

^  y  Q'3 

DDX 

1  A  779 

Singapore 

'37 

Spain 

J> ,  "U4 

-5 , 004 

Sudan 

1,248 

1  AA/ 
X,  004 

TT    A  D 

xo ,  (Ij-O-'- 

1  A  /  Al 
xo ,  i^ox 

United  Kingdom 

8,877 

1,  Dl  / 
40  / 

in  y Q/* 
xu , 4V4 

Venezuela 

4,1-5  / 

39 

/  AA1 

X  uMObXd.  vxa 

1,903 

1  903 

Nigeria 

967 

967 

Turkey 

5,672 

5,672 

West  Africa 

212 

212 

Angola 

761 

761 

Portugal 

2,082 

410 

613 

2,695 

Panama 

410 

Other 

19,149 

727 

1,637 

60C 

9,117 

1,387 

32,617 

CRANO  TOTAL 

161,095 

4,508 

198,730 

11,26<5 

19_,8gl 

56^ 

400,155 

1/  Includes  Title  II  and  III.    2/  For  transshipment. 
Based  on  weekly  reports  of  inspections  for  export  by  licensed    grain  inspectors 
and  does  not  include  rail  and  truck  movement  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 
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Table    5.-  Wheat:    U.  S.  inspections  for  export,  by  programs 
and  country  of  destination,    July-January  196^--65 


COUNTRY 

COMMERCIAL 

CCC  CREDIT 

PL-480 
TITLE  1 

BARTER 

1/ 

DONATIONS 

PL-480 
TITLE  IV 

A.I.D. 

TOTAL 

1,000  BUSHELS 

LAKE  PORTS 

0,  pc5  / 

Canada 

Trans  shipments 

7,727 

— 

1,574 

9,301 

2/  Difference 

+860 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1,574 

0 

-714 

Guatemala 

719 

- 

280 

87 

- 

— 

1,086 
420 

El  Salvador 

420 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Honduras 

361 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

361 

Panama 

371 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

371 

Chile 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,058 

- 

5,058 

Haiti 

431 

453 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

884 

"Nicaragua 

266 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

266 

Trlombia 

766 

1,625 

2,391 

Venezuela 

5,350 

37 

- 

Ecuador 

222 

105 

— 

468 

/'95 

Peru 

92 

454 

665 

424 

1,  d35 

Brazil 

— 

38,452 

38,452 

Soviet  Union 

1,677 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IjO/ / 

United  Kingdo: 

n  1,427 

383 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1    01  r\ 
olu 

Turkey 

5,499 

- 

- 

— 

5,499 

Netherlands 

6,122 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,122 

France 

710 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

710 

Spain 

1,023 

— 

1  no  "3 

West  Germany 

838 

- 

- 

— 

— 

838 

Poland 

913 

913 

Portugal 
Italy 

564 
2,693 

1,133 

— 
— 

1,097 

2,  /94 
2,^93 

Yugoslavia 

— 

1,968 

17,646 

ly, D14 

Sudan 

176 

947 

423 

154 

1,  /OU 
b,o9/ 

3,943 

Iran 

503 

6,394 

Israel 

— 

3,115 

828 

— 

Afghanistan 

- 

— 

198 

— 

19  cS 

India 

- 

132,020 

52 

46I 

132, P33 

Pakistan 

38,843 

32 

119 

1,269 

40,263 

Philippines 

2,969 

2,969 

Korea 

4 

10, 665 

Car^r?/-  Is . 

884 

— 

884 

Taiwan(Formos 

0  1,719 

5,986 

130 

7,835 

28,380 

Nigeria 

1,436 

1,436 

U.A.R. (Egypt) 

821 

18,772 

19,593 

Greece 

784 

784 

Other 

2.824 

1,233 

322 

3,723 

385 

L  8,487 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1,694 

266,495 

4,227 

4,876 

24,773 

q'  366,652 

1/  Includes  Title  II  and  III.    2/  Transshipments  of  U.  S.  wheat  from  Canada 
were  subtracted  from  quantity  shipped  to  Canada  to  show  country  of  destination 
of  U.  S.  wheat.    If  shipments  to  Canada  are  larger  than  transshipments,  the 
difference  is  added  to  the  total  inspections.    If  shipments  are  smaller  than 
transshipments,  the  difference  (which  indicates  a  reduction  in  U.  S.  wheat 
stocks  in  Canada)  is  subtracted. 
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Table    7.-  Wheat: 


Weighted  average  cash  price  per  bushel,  specified  mstrkets  and  dates, 
October-February,  1963-61+  and  1961(--65 


■  All 

classes 

No. 

1 

No.  1 

Dark 

No. 

1  Hard 

No. 

2  Soft 

No.  1 

Soft 

Month 
and 

'  and 

grade  s J 

Hard  Winter, 

N.  Spring, 

Amber 

Durum, 

Red 

Winter, 

White, 

'  six 

Kansas 

City 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

St. 

Louis 

Portland  1/ 

week 

'  106"^- 

•  ■  1961)-- 

1963-  '■ 

I96I+- 

1963- 

I96I+- 

1963- 

•  196i+- 

1963- 

'  1961+ - 

1963- 

I96I+- 

;  1965 

1965 

I96I+ 

1965 

1961+ 

;  1965 

I96I+ 

:  1965 

I96I+ 

1965 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Month 

1.76 

1.1+8 

October 

2.37 

1.75 

2.21 

1.68 

2.1+3 

1.81+ 

2,50 

2.15 

November 

2.}k 

1.75 

2.22 

1.69 

2.39 

1.81+ 

2.1+7 

1.75 

2/2.16 

2/1.52 

2.17 

1.51 

December 

2.31 

1.71 

2.23 

1.66 

2.37 

1.82 

2.1+2 

1.75 

3/2.21 

2/1.58 

2.17 

1.50 

January 

2.31 

1.70 

2.25 

1.61+ 

2.37 

1.80 

2.1+1 

1.7*+ 

3/2.28 

2/1.57 

2.25 

1.1+9 

16 
23 
30 

6 
13 
20 
27 

1+ 
11 
18 
25 

1 

8 
15 
22 
29 

5 
12 
19 


.38 

.35 
.36 
.36 
.33 
.33 
.3^ 
.32 
.29 
.29 
.32 
.32 
.33 
.32 
.30 
.27 


1.73 
1.77 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 


2.21 
2.21 
2.23 
2.22 
2.23 


2.28 
2.28 
2.28 


73 
7i+ 
71+ 
72 
71 
1.70 
1.71 
1.69 
1.69 
1.70 
1.70 
1.71 
1.69 
1.67 


20 
21 
22 
23 
23 
2i+ 
25 
26 
25 
25 
21+ 
21+ 
25 
25 


1.69 
1.71 
1.6? 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.70 
1.68 
1.68 
1.67 
1.61+ 


2.1+!+ 
2.1+2 
2.1+1+ 
2.1+2 
2.39 
2.37 
2.38 
2.35 
2.36 
2.38 


.63 
,61+ 
,61+ 
.63 
.63 
,61+ 


1.63 

1.62 


1+0 
38 
39 
37 
36 
2.35 
2.31+ 
2.32 
2.32 


1.82 
1.85 
1.81+ 
1.81+ 
1.85 
1.83 
1.81+ 
1.83 
1.81 
1.81 
1.83 
1.83 
1.80 
1.80 
1.81 
1.80 
1.62 
1.80 
1.79 


2.50 
2.1+6 
2.51 
2.1+8 


1+8 
!+5 
1+8 

1+0 
1+2 
1+1 
1+1+ 
1+2 
1+1 
39 
2.35 
2.1+2 
2.1+1 
2.36 


1.75 
1.79 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.71+ 
1.73 
1.75 
1.71+ 
1.73 
1.72 
1.70 


2/1.52 


2/2 . 16 

2/2 . 19 
2/2.23 


2.16 
2.15 
2.17 
2.16 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.15 
2.16 
2.17 


2/2.28 
2/2.29 
2/2.31 


2/1.58 
2/1.57 

—  2/1.56 
1.51 


,16 
,21 
.25 
.27 
,21+ 


2.26 
2.26 
2.2I+ 
2.25 


1.1+7 
1.1+8 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.51 
1.50 
1.51 
1.51 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.1+9 
1.50 
1.1+9 
1.1+9 
1.30 
1.50 
1.50 


1/  Average  of  daily  cash  quotations.    2/  1  cair  sold.    3/  2  cars  sold. 


Table    8.-  Wheat:    Average  closing  price  per  bushel  of  May  future,  specified 
markets  and  dates,  October-Februarj',  I963-6I+  and  I96I+-65 


Chicago 

Kansas 

City 

Minneapolis 

Month  and 

week 

1963 -61+ 

:  196l!-65 

I963-6I+  : 

I96I+-65 

I963-6I+ 

I96I+-65 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Month 

October 

2.09 

2.03 

1.56 

2.25 

1.71 

November 

2.12 

1.56 

2.0I+ 

1.56 

2.22 

1.69 

December 

2.13 

1.52 

2.05 

1.53 

2.25 

1.69 

January 

2.17 

1.50 

2.09 

1.51 

2.26 

1.68 

Week  ended 

October  I6 

2.09 

1.53 

2.03 

1.55 

2.25 

23 

2.10 

1.51J- 

2. 01+ 

1.57 

2.23 

1.72 

30 

2.13 

1.51^ 

2.06 

1.56 

2.2I+ 

1.71 

November  6 

2.13 

1.55 

2.06 

1.56 

2.23 

1.70 

13 

2.11+ 

1.57 

2.05 

1.56 

2.22 

1.69 

20 

2.09 

1.56 

2.02 

1.56 

2.21 

1.69 

27 

2.12 

1.56 

2.01+ 

1.56 

2.23 

1.69 

December  1+ 

2.13 

1.51^ 

2.03 

1.56 

2.22 

1.69 

11 

2.13 

1.53 

2.05 

1.55 

2.2i+ 

1.69 

18 

2.13 

1.53 

2.05 

l.S**- 

2.27 

1.69 

25 

2.11+ 

1.52 

2.06 

1.52 

2.27 

1.70 

January  1 

2.16 

1.50 

2.07 

1.51 

2.27 

1.69 

8 

2.19 

1.51 

2.10 

1.52 

2.27 

1.68 

15 

2.19 

1.50 

2.10 

1.51 

2.26 

1.66 

22 

2.17 

1.1+8 

2.09 

1.51 

2.26 

1.68 

29 

2.16 

1.51 

2.08 

1.52 

2.25 

1.69 

February  5 

2.15 

1.52 

2.07 

1.52 

2.25 

1.70 

12 

2.16 

1.51 

2,07 

1.52 

2.25 

1.70 

19 

2.15 

1.51 

2.05 

1.52 

2.2I+ 

1.69 
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Table  9. 


.  2h  - 

Wheat;    Average  price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers,  parity  price,  and  price  of 
Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City,  1958-6!t- 


FEBRUARY  I965 


Year  : 

begin™ 

ning 

July  \ 

Aug. 

;  Sept. 

;  Oct. 

1    Nov . 

I  Dec. 

.  Jan. 

'.  Feb. 

.  March 

;  April  : 

May 

J  June 

Jlverage 



1 

— —  '■ 

Dol. 

Dol. 

'■  — —  

Del. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Price  received  by  farmers  on 

15th  of  month  1/ 

1958 

1.61J- 

1.61; 

1.68 

1.73 

I.7I; 

1.73 

1.71 

1.71; 

1.76 

1.77 

1.77 

1.69 

1.75 

1959 

1.70 

1.75 

1.72 

1.76 

1.79 

1.79 

1.78 

1.80 

1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

1.72 

1.76 

i960 

1.67 

1.71 

1.72 

1.71; 

1.76 

1.77 

1.79 

1.81 

1.60 

1.7lt- 

1.76 

1.72 

I.7I; 

1961 

1.73 

1.83 

1.87 

1.88 

1.88 

1.89 

1.88 

1.88 

1.89 

1.92 

1.98 

1.99 

1.83 

1962 

1.98 

2.00 

1.99 

1.97 

2.00 

2.02 

2.01 

2.0I; 

2.0I; 

2.09 

2.0I; 

1.86 

2.0I; 

1963 

1.75 

1.77 

1.81; 

1.95 

1.95 

1.97 

2.00 

1.99 

1.85 

1.91; 

1.88 

l.lK) 

1.85 

\9&i- 

1.33 

1.33 

1.36 

1.36 

1.39 

1.39 

1.38 

1.37 

1.38 

Parity  pi-ice  2/ 


1958 

2.14; 

2.i;3 

2.1;3 

2.i;2 

2.1;!; 

2.1;!; 

2.36 

2.36 

2.36 

2.37 

2.37 

2.36 

1959 

2.36 

2.36 

2.36 

2.35 

2.36 

2.36 

2.37 

2.37 

2.38 

2.39 

2.38 

2.37 

i960 

2.36 

2.36 

2.36 

2.35 

2.35 

2,36 

2.38 

2.39 

2.39 

2.39 

2.39 

2.37 

1961 

2.37 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

2.39 

2.i;3 

2.i;3 

2.i;3 

2.1;!; 

2.i;3 

2.i;2 

1962 

2.h2 

2.i;2 

2.114 

2.1;!; 

2M 

2.i;5 

2.i;9 

2.4-9 

2.i;9 

2.i;9 

2.51 

2.51 

1963 

■  2.51 

2.51 

2.51 

2.51 

2.51 

2.50 

2.52 

2.52 

2.52 

2.53 

2.52 

2.52 

I96I; 

2.51 

2,52 

2.52 

2.51 

2.52 

2.52 

2.52 

2.53 

Price  of  No.  1  Hard  Winter.  Kansas  City  3/ 


1.81; 

1.85 

1.95 

1.97 

2.00 

1.98 

2.00 

2.03 

2.07 

2.09 

2.03 

1.92 

1.94 

1.9!; 

1.99 

2.01 

2.05 

2.05 

2.08 

2.07 

2.10 

2.12 

2.10 

2.01 

1.95 

2.00 

1.89 

1.9!; 

1.98 

1.99 

2.01 

2.02 

2.04 

2.05 

2.02 

2.00 

1.96 

1.92 

1.94 

1.98 

2.04 

2.07 

2.08 

2.12 

2.14 

2.09 

2.11 

2.12 

2.13 

2.17 

2.19 

2.05 

2.22 

2.25 

2.23 

2.19 

2.31 

2.28 

2.27 

2.30 

2.33 

2.37 

2.28 

2.03 

2.25 

2. CI 

2.05 

2.11 

2.21 

2.22 

2.23 

2.25 
1.64 

2.24 

2.18 

2.27 

2.17 

1.55 

2.0c 

1.57 

1.61 

1.65 

1.68 

1.69 

1.66 

5/1.63 

1/  state  monthly  prices  are  weighted  by  estimated  sales  for  the  month  to  compute  U.  S.  prices.    State  crop  year  averages, 
weighted  by  estimated  sales,  are  used  to  obtain  U.  S.  averages.    Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan 
values.    2/  Through  December  1958,  transitional  parity.    Beginning  January  1959,  modernized  parity.    3/  Compiled  from  the 
Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review.    Average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  carlot  sales.    Sales  of  Dark  Hard  and  Hard  Winter  wheat 
combined,  reported  as  Hard  Winter.    4/  Prior  to  July  I963,  prices  are  for  No.  2  Hard  Winter.    5/  Preliminary. 


Table  10.-  Wheat:    Stocks,  United  States,  by  quarters,  1958-65 


January  1 


Farm 


Termiiis.! 
Tnarket 
1/ 


Interior 
mill,  ele- 
vator, and 

warehouse 


Commodity 


Credit 
Corpora- 
tion 2/ 

Total 

Farm 

l,0OC  l,0OC 
bu.  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

72,516  1,384,803 
87,230  1,620,431 
70,932  1,874,694 
77,940  2,068,019 
60,305  1,982,563 
58,221  1,816,521 
30,633  1,613,782 
11,134  1,442,544 

177,848 
283,447 
203,747 
258,115 
211,652 
194,999 
153,433 

April  1 


Terminal 
market 

V 


Interior 
mill,  ele- 
vator, and 

warehouse 


Commodity 
Credit 
Corpora- 

tion  2/ 


Total 


1,000 
bu. 

294,550 
456,849 
328,554 
422,055 
359,484 
316,483 
309,694 
390,126 


51,193 
114,913 

95,935 
136,937 
102,308 

95,254 

75,477 


1,000 
bu. 

360,662 
422,047 
485,656 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 


1,000 
bu. 

657,075 
854,305 
989,552 
1,568,024 
1,562,774 
1,441,817 
1,273,455 
1,041,284 


July  1 


304,782 
403,845 
411,976 

3/ 

3/ 

V 

V 


447,128 
695,241 
742,156 
1,203,682 
1,160,015 
1,061,362 
812,997 


78,270 
81,067 
63,451 
70,559 
59,547 
38,317 
12,719 


881,373 
1,295,066 
1,313,518 
1,411,178 
1,321,870 


643,550 
450,951 
55c, 606 
466,844 
406,243 


1,194,933  !  410,132 
901,193  :  506,308 


1,000 
bu. 

335,916 
419,579 
458,349 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

V 


472,590 
526,717 

3/ 
3/ 
V 
3/ 
3/ 


1,000 
bu. 

535,332 
761,126 
836,814 
1,376,245 
1,371,134 
1,262,190 
1,037,779 


October  1 


940,838 
1,074,638 
1,729,620 
1,786,432 
1,604,885 
1,498,593 
1,293,069 


1,000 
bu. 

74,571 
77,029 
62,589 
72,259 
59,223 
46,903 
14,379 


83,731 
77,006 
65,290 
63,554 
58,958 
34,028 
12,586 


1,000 
bu. 

1,123,667 
1,541,181 
1,561,499 
1,706,619 
1,642,009 
1,504,092 
1,205,591 


2,140,709 
2,129,312 
2,345,516 
2,316,830 
2,070,086 
1,942,753 
1,811,963 


1/  From  reports  of  the  Grain  Division,  Agricultural  i'iarketing  Service.    2/  Wheat  owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other 
storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC.    Other  wheat  owned  by  CCC  as  well  as  wheat  outstanding  under  loan  is  included  in  other  posi- 
tions.   3/  Beginning  October  1,  I96O,  terminal  market  included  with  interior  mill,  elevator  and  warehouse  stocks.    4/  Preliminary. 
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Table  U.-  Wheat:    CCC  operations  and  stocks,  as 

OX   oanucLTjr    -Lyuy ^ 

Price  Support  Activity 

Item 

[         1963  crop  through  or  as  of- 

1        I96I+  crop 
through  or  as  of 

;  January  31,  1964- 

June  30,  196i+ 

i  January  31,  1965 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Loan  applications  < 

292.6 

Placed  under  loan: 
Warehouse  stored 
Farm  stored  i 

\  89.i+ 
,  70.5 

90.0 
70.5 

93.3 

Total  under  loan 

1/171.5 

1/172 .1+ 

187.5 

i 

Loan  repayments  < 
Loan  deliveries 
Outstanding  under  loan 
Remaining  under  reseal  loan 

\  58.9 

't  112.6 
61+. 3 

81+. 9 
1/  65.0 
1.9 
52.0 

31.1+ 

156.1 
51.7 

[                             Sales  and  dispositions 

July- Jan. 

1963-6^+  ; 

July- June 
1963 -61+ 

July- Jan. 
;  1961+-65 

Statutory  Minimum  2/ 

!  75.0 

86.1^ 

130.1 

Domestic 

!  7.8 

15.2 

15.6 

Export 

Redemption  of  P.I.K. 
Barter 
GSM  Credit 
Donations 

\  93.8 
.  21.1+ 
!  10.5 

!  19.6 

162.7 
33.7 
II+.3 
29.1+ 

61+. 1+ 
6.1+ 
2.7 
5.8 

Total  export 

!  1^5.3 

2I+0.I 

79.3 

Total  sales  and  dispositions 

228.1 

3^1.7 

225.0 

[                                Stocks  owned  by  CCC 

Class  of  wheat 

!  January  1,  I96I+ 

!  October  1,  I96I+ 

;  January  1,  I965 

Hard  Winter 
Hard  Spring 
Red  Winter 
White 
Durum 
Mixed 

!  755.9 
!  167.1 

!  1.6 
!  1.1 

!  23.6 
I  1.1 

580.7 
170.8 
.5 
.7 

32.1 
1.2 

510.7 
166.5 
.3 
.5 
32.8 
.7 

Total 


950.1+ 


786.0 


711.5 


1/  Includes  purchase  agreements.    2/  For  unrestricted  use. 


AgricultToral  Stabilization  and  Consei*vation  Service— Based  on  operating  reports  which 
differ  from  more  complete  fiscal  reports . 
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Table  13.-  Eastern  Soft  wheat:    Estimated  supply  and  disappearance, 
year  beginning  July,  1957-6'+  1/ 


Item 

:  ; 

:    1957  « 
:  : 

1958  : 

1959 

i960 

: 

1961  : 
: 

: 

1962  : 
: 

1963 

I96I+ 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

'•  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Supply"- 

Carryover,  July  1 

'  13 

8 

25 

li+ 

16 

29 

7 

5 

Production 

:  187 

237 

19'+ 

226 

189 

256 

266 

Total 

'  200 

2^5_ 

219 

2'+0 

260 

218 

263 

271 

Disappearance 

Exports,  grain  only 

Commercial                             :  5 

26 

31 

58 

31+ 

85 

... 

Government 

■  32 

37 

38 

32 

16 

17 

10 

Total 

37 

63 

57 

63 

7k 

51 

95 

80 

Domestic  disappearance 

(including  export  flour) 

155 

157 

lt+8 

161 

157 

160 

163 

166 

Total  disappearance 

192 

220 

205 

22f+ 

231 

211 

258 

Carryover,  June  30 

8 

25 

Ik 

16 

29 

7 

5 

25 

1/  The  bulk  of  the  Michigan  crop  and  all  of  the  New  York  crop  are  white  wheat  and  all  stocks  in 
Michigan  are  white.    The  data  on  white  wheat  are  totaled  with  the  soft  red  winter,  shown  regularly  in 
the  Wheat  Situation,  to  obtain  these  estimates. 


Table  Ih.-  Winter  wheat:    Seedings  and  production  in  major-producing  States, 
average  1959-63,  annual  196*+  and  I965 


State 

Acreage  seeded  for  crop  of-  1/ 

Production 

Average 
1959-63 

1965 
196^+    •'  2/ 
:  - 

1965  as 
percent- 
age of 

Average 
1959-63 

1 

196i+ 

1965 
2/ 

Major  Soft  Winter  States: 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Missouri 

Major  Hard  Winter  States: 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Colorado 
Nebraska 

Pacific  Northwest: 
Washington 
Oregon 
Idaho 

Others 

United  States 


1,000 
:  acres 

i  i,i+i+3 

1,303 

1,708 
l,08i+ 
1,1+58 


10,517 
^+,770 
3,918 
2,172 
2,587 
3,282 


1,832 
739 
k,5k9 


1,000 
acres 

1,1+17 
1,1+76 
1,852 
1,017 
1,621 


10,6!+1 
!+,882 
i+,002 
2,0^+5 
2,761 
3,235 


1,863 
71+1+ 
782 

l+,903 


1,000 
acres 

1,261 
1,269 
1,70^+ 
895 
1,556 


ll,!+92 
5,321 
»+,l62 
2,618 
2,95^+ 
3,H-6l 


2,161 
781 
860 


^+,622 


Percent  bushels 


89 
86 
92 
88 
96 


108 
109 
IOI+ 
128 
107 
107 


116 
105 

no 


1+3,715 
1+2,1+31+ 
53,983 
35,893 
36,632 


235,298 
93,838 
61,01+1 
1+3,130 
1+6,782 
69,885 


61,555 
23,689 
20,188 


bushels 

1+5,309 
51,1+65 
66,822 
39,273 
1+6,1+1+2 


215,1+60 
96,623 
61,81+8 
52,269 
27,296 
73,825 


75,726 
25,660 
26,1+00 


3,1+97  120,1+70 


bushels 

1+1,613 
1+6,953 
61,31+1+ 
31,325 
1+5,121+ 


21+1,332 
122,383 
66,592 
60,211+ 
17,721+ 
72,681 


82,118 
22,61+9 
27,520 

102,1+81+ 


:  1+2,086      1+3,21+1   1+5,117       I0I+.3       966,560     l,02l+,888  1,01+2,056 


1/  Total  acreage  seeded  for  all  purposes  in  preceeding  fall. 
7/  Indicated  December  1,  I96I+. 
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Table  I6.-  Wheat:    Computation  of  blend  price  received  by  fanners 
and  value,  I963  and  196^,  with  comparisons 


1           Year  beginning 

July 

Item 

:  Unit 

:  lyOd 

:  1903 

:  y 

Average  price  received  by 
farmers  in  the  market  2/  j 

Average  allowance  for  ! 
direct  payments  ! 

Dol.  per  bu. 

II       It      II  , 

:  2.0^ 


1.85 
.07 

1.38 
.31 

Blend  price  received  by  ; 
farmers  : 

ti       ti  II 

!  2.04- 

1.92 

1.69 

Value  of  production  ; 
Price  support  payments  : 
Marketing  certificate  : 
payments  : 

Mil.  dol. 

ti        II  < 

ti  II 

\  2,228 

2,116 
79 

1,77!+ 

i^-10 

Gross  value  of  the  crop  3/  : 

11        11  . 

2,228 

2,195 

2,l8if 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  allowance  for  unredeemed  price  support  loan  and  purchase  agree- 
ment deliveries — no  purchase  agreements  in 

jj  Does  not  include  acreage  diversion  payments  since  these  do  not  relate  to 


production. 


Table  IT.-  Grains:    Price  support  loan  rates  and  payments 
per  bushel,  196^  and  I965  crops 


;                1961+  • 

1965 

Grain 

:  Loan 

'.  Direct  i 

Total 

Loan 

.  Direct 

:  Total 

:  rate 

:  payment 

:  support 

!  rate 

:  payment 

:  support 

:  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Wheat 

:  1.30 

1/  .^3 

1.73 

1.25 

2/  M 

1.69 

Rye 

1.07 

1.07 

1.02 

1.02 

Corn  ! 

1.10 

.15 

1.25 

1.05 

.20 

1.25 

Barley  : 

.12 

.96 

.80 

.16 

.96 

Grain  Sorghum  \ 

.99 

.13 

1.12 

.92 

.20 

1.12 

Oats  ! 

.65 

.65 

.60 

.60 

1/  Payments  on  normal  production  as  follows:  70  cents  on  ^^5  percent,  25 
cents  on  i|5  percent  and  0  on  10  percent. 


2/  Payments  on  normal  production  as  follows:  75  cents  on  ^4-5  percent,  30 
cents  on  35  percent  and  0  on  20  percent. 
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Table  I8.-  Wheat  and  flour:    Price  relationships  at  milling  centers, 
year  beginning  July,  1957-6^ 


At  Minneapolis" 


At  Kansas  City 


Year 
and 
month 


Cost  of 
wheat  to 
produce 
100  lb. 
of  flour 
1/ 


Wholesale  price  of- 


Bakery 
flour 
per 
100  lb, 

2/ 


Byprod- 
ucts ob- 
tained 
100  lb. 
flour  3/ 


Total 
products 


Ac- 
tual 


Over 
cost 

of 
wheat 


Cost  of 
wheat  to 
produce 
100  lb. 
of  floxir 
1/ 


Wholesale  price  of- 


Bakery 
flour 

per 
100  lb. 

2/ 


Byprod- 
ucts ob- 
tained 
100  lb. 
flour  3/ 


Total 
produc  ts 


Ac- 
tual 


Over 
cost 

of 
wheat 


1957-  58 

1958-  59 

1959-  60 

1960-  61 

1961-  62 

1962-  63 

1963-  614- 

1962-  63 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

1963-  61+ 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

I96I4-65 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 


Dol. 

5.18 
1^.81 
1+.83 
'+.77 
5.13 

h.99 


5.^0 

5M 

5.52 
5.52 

5.63 
5.68 
5.65 
5.38 
'+.95 


'+.77 
'+.83 
5.0I+ 
5.22 
5.18 
5.20 
5.22 
5.18 
5.06 
5.21+ 
5.11 
3.97 


5.3'^ 
5.'^0 


.i^7 
.38 


Dol. 

5.61+ 
5.1'+ 
5.03 
5.0'+ 
5.37 
5.65 
5.25 


5.82 
5.93 
5.85 
5.75 
5.77 
5.65 


M 
.55 
.52 
.77 
.53 
.23 


h.97 
'+.90 


.28 
.'+7 
.h5 
.23 
.25 
.30 
.15 
.1+0 
.25 


5.33 


5.61^ 
5.51 

5M 
5.39 
1^/5.39 


Dol. 

.57 
.63 
.60 
.58 
.58 
.68 
.67 


.60 
.61+ 
.61+ 
.72 
.80 
.81 
.81 
.71+ 
.63 
.55 
.56 
.62 


.69 
.67 
.71+ 
.71 
.75 
.81 
.71+ 
.63 
.61 
.66 
.53 
.57 


.58 
.62 
.66 
.69 
.70 
.66 
.77 


Dol. 

6.21 
5.77 
5.63 
5.62 
5.95 
6.33 
5.92 


6.1+2 
6.57 
6.1+9 
6.1+7 
6.57 
6.1+6 
6.29 
29 
15 
32 
09 


6 
6 
6 
6 
5.85 


.66 
.57 
.02 
,18 
.20 
,01+ 
.99 
.93 
.76 


6.06 
5.78 
5.90 


6.22 
6.13 
6.15 
6.18 
6.18 
6.25 
6.16 


Dol. 

1.03 
.96 
.80 
.85 
.82 
.86 
.93 


1.02 
1.10 
1.06 
1.02 
1.05 
.91+ 
.75 
.66 

.67 
.71 
.90 


.89 
.71+ 
.98 
.96 

1.02 
.81+ 
.77 
.75 
.70 
.82 
.67 

1.93 


73 
68 
73 
69 
82 
78 


Dol. 

5. 1+0 
5.02 
5.11 
'+.92 
5. '^3 
5.61 
5.20 


5.56 


.1^7 
.52 
.61 
.68 
.65 
.63 
5.65 
5.61 
5.61 
5,1^7 
5.65 


5.21+ 
5.02 
5.29 
5.1^5 
5.38 
5.36 
5.31 
5.20 
5.06 
5.13 
5.29 
'+.70 


5.52 
5.52 
5.61 
5.71 
5.73 
5.70 
5.68 


Dol. 

6.10 
5.68 
5M 
5.36 
5.70 
5.92 
5.52 


6.11 
6.18 
6.11 
6.06 
6.00 
5.86 
5.76 
5.82 
5.79 
5.91 
5.78 
5.65 


5.39 
5.01 
5.55 
5.72 
5.71+ 
5.52 
5.5I1 
5.56 
5.31 
5.60 
5.1+8 
5.78 


5.98 
5.77 
5.67 
5.71+ 
5.77 
5.62 
1+75.61 


Dol. 

.57 
.6^ 
.61 
.61 
.61 
.68 
.66 


.59 
.61 
.63 
.70 
.79 
.8'+ 
.83 
.75 
.69 
.60 
.59 
.61 


.61+ 
.61+ 
.68 
.65 
.70 
.81 
.72 
.61 
.61 
.67 
.56 
.60 


.59 
.59 
.63 
.68 
.68 
.82 


Dol. 

6.67 
6.32 
6.05 
5.97 
6.31 
6.60 
6.18 


6.70 
6.79 
6.71+ 
6.76 
6.79 
6.70 
6.59 
6.57 
6.1+8 
6.51 
6.37 
6.26 


6.03 
5.65 
6.23 
6.37 
6.1+1+ 
6.33 
6.26 
6.17 
5.92 
6.27 
6. 01+ 
6.38 


6.57 
6.36 
6.30 
6.1+2 
6.1+5 
6.1+1+ 


.75  6.36 


Dol. 

1.27 
1.30 
.91+ 
1.05 
.88 
.99 


I.1I+ 
1.32 
1.22 
1.15 
1.11 
1.05 
.96 
.92 
.87 
.90 
.90 
.61 


.79 
.63 
.91+ 
.92 

1.06 
.97 
.95 
.97 
.86 

1.11+ 
.75 

1.68 


L.05 
.81+ 
.69 
.71 
.72 
.71+ 
.68 


1/  Cost  of  2.28  bushels:  No.  1  Hard  Winter,  13  percent  protein,  at  Kansas  City  and  simple  average 
of  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  13  percent  protein  and  15  percent  protein,  at  Minneapolis.  Based  on  73 
percent  extraction  rate.    Includes  the  70-cent  certificate  beginning  July  I96I+. 

2/  Quoted  as  95  percent  patent  at  Kansas  City  and  standard  patent  at  Minneapolis,  bulk  basis. 

3/  Assumes  50-50  raillfeed  distribution  between  bran  and  shorts  or  middlings,  bulk  basis. 

5/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  "Uie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor. 
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rable  19.-  rlour,  wheat:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States,  1950-614. 


Calendar 
year 

\  Production 
\  (Co.Tsnercial 
\      and  non- 
corunerrial) 
1/ 

Iniports  of 
dutiable 

flour  and 
products 

Breakfast  . 
food  made 
from  flour 
(deduct) 

Total 
flour 
supply 

Exp< 
Flour 

jrts 

Other 
products 
3/ 

Shipments 
to 

Territories 

Military 

5/ 

Civil: 
consum 
6/ 

Total 

lan 
Jtion 

Per 
capita 

1,OCO                 1,00C'              1,000           1,000           1,000         1,00c              IjCCC            1,000  1,000 

cwt.                   cwx.                cwt.            cwt.            cwt.           cwt.                cwt.              cvrt.             cwt.  Lb. 

195  c 

1951 
1552 
1953 
195  iJ- 
2955 
1956 
3557 
1958 
3559 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
196^  7/ 


226,131 
230,^4-68 
229,267 
223,2l(-7 
222,392 
226,50c 
230,14.90 
239,551 
2W,58o 
251,075 
255,596 
260,7W 
262,!l83 
261)., 265 
265,885 


11-8 
50 
1^3 
88 

91 
98 
95 
121 
11^5 
lM-1 
131 
132 
136 
114.2 


88 
86 


88 


226,091 
230,14-30 
229,222 
223,2l4-7 
222,389 
226,503 
230,500 
239,558 
214-8, 613 
251,132 
255,614-9 
260,789 
262,527 
26i)-,313 
265,939 


19,610 
22,959 
20,697 
17,3!t7 
16,888 
21,5'^7 
2lt-,800 
33,995 
35,168 
37,159 
1+1,962 
143,2914- 
147,661+ 
l4li-,l4-39 
14-2,31+9 


211 
196 
21+8 
21+3 
256 
317 
31^3 
526 
1+91 
518 
1+67 
502 
371 
1,085 
893 


1,602 
1,662 
1,581+ 
1,670 
1,:>96 
1,631 
1,6^+3 
1,61+8 
1,722 
1,312 
1+87 
1+61 
393 
353 
320 


2,221 
1^,815 
1^,918 
i+,6l+2 
3,91+1+ 
3,665 
3,829 
3,189 
3,395 
2,888 
2,927 
2,711+ 
2,860 
2,822 
2,1+30 


202,1+47 
200,796 
201,375 
199,3H-5 
199,705 
199,31+3 
199,685 
200,200 
207,837 
209,255 
209,766 
213,798 
211,219 
215,61!+ 
219,91+7 


135 
133 
131 
126 
126 
123 
121 
119 
121 
120 
118 
116 
115 
116 
116 


1/  Corraercial  production  of  wheat  flour  ^reported  by  Census),  including  flour  milled  in  bond  from  foreign  wheat  plus  the 
estimated  Hour  equivalent  of  farm  wheat  ground  or  exchanged  for  flour  for  farm  household  use,  as  reported  by  SR3. 

2/  Coramercial  deliveries  for  export,  including  milled-in-bond  flour  made  from  imported  wheat,  USDA  procurement  for  export, 
and  exports  for  relief  of  charity  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 

3/  Conmercial  deliveries  for  export  and  USDA  procurement  for  export  of  semolina,  macaorni  and  bakery  products  in 
terns  of  flour. 

V  Sxclude  shipments  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  beginning  i960. 

5/  Includes  other  products  in  terms  of  flour  in  addition  to  flour  per  se.    Covers  supplies  for  civilian  relief  feeding 
in  occupied  areas  as  well  as  those  for  direct  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  here  and  abroad. 
6/  On  a  50-3tate  basis,  beginning  I96O. 
7/  Preliminary. 


Table  20.-  Wheat  ground  and  used  for  food,  flour  produced  and  consumed.  United  States, 
by  half-years  and  calendar  years,  1960-6I+ 


".-.■heat  ground  for  flour  1/ 

.-  lour 

produced  1/ 

.-eriod 

i960 

:  1961 

:  1962 

:  1963 

•■  I96I+ 

;  ^/ 

i960  : 

1961  : 

1962  : 

1963  : 

196I+ 
2/ 

■  1,0CC  bu. 

IjOCC  bu. 

1, COC  bu . 

IjCOC  bu. 

IjCCC'  bu. 

1,00c  cwt. 

1,00c  cwt 

IjOCC  cwt. 

1,C0C  cwt. 

1,000  cwt. 

January' 

:  50,1+71 

51,562 

53,532 

50,21+8 

53,1+91+ 

22,061 

22,676 

23,515 

22,116 

23,519 

February 

1+7,038 

W,251 

1+9,1+17 

1+7,017 

1+7,862 

20,575 

21,281+ 

21,736 

20,700 

21,218 

March 

51,053 

51,iJ-99 

52,606 

50,550 

1+9,61+6 

22,331 

22,722 

23,165 

22,296 

21,956 

April 

i+!+,656 

1+2,1+92 

1+6,225 

1+9,005 

50,226 

19,519 

18,71+1+ 

20,1+21 

21,570 

22,21+1 

May 

'^3,850 

14-7,199 

1+6,021 

51,105 

1+9,697 

19,207 

20,793 

21,175 

22,51+2 

21,961 

June 

1+6,526 

1+6,276 

1+5,677 

1+6,520 

61,557 

20,359 

20,381 

20,125 

20,1+21 

27,057 

January- June 

283,5914. 

287,279 

295,1+78 

29I+, 1+1+5 

312,682 

12l+,052 

126,602 

130,139 

129,61+5 

137,952 

Ju:iy 

i+i+,1+82 

1+7,310 

1+6,130 

4-9,215 

31^,215 

19,^+20 

20,762 

20,331+ 

21,687 

lH-,953 

August 

50,810 

51+, 1+51+ 

52,865 

51,990 

1+7,321+ 

22,191+ 

23,810 

23,207 

22,656 

20,618 

September 

1+9,801 

1+6,118 

1+8,371 

1+6,798 

52,966 

21,805 

21,112 

21,251+ 

21,1+09 

23,305 

October 

53,610 

52,1+80 

51+,  11+0 

56,105 

56,1+60 

23,14-96 

23,063 

23,807 

2l+,61+9 

25,017 

November 

50,837 

52,250 

51,71+3 

50,558 

50,765 

22,371+ 

22,933 

22,71+1+ 

22,220 

22,1+07 

December 

it9,565 

30,108 

1+6,626 

1+8,599 

1+7,910 

21,600 

22,011+ 

20,561+ 

21,399 

21,101+ 

JuQy- December 

299,125 

304,720 

299,675 

305,265 

289,61+2 

131,069 

133,711+ 

131,930 

13l+,25C 

127,601+ 

Calendar  year 

582,719 

595,353 

599,710 

6C2,32l+ 

255,  iin 

260,316 

262,069 

263,605 

265,556 

'.■."heat  used 

for  food  in 

U.S.  1/ 

Flour  consumed  in  U.S 

January- June 

236,513 

236,71+7 

233,^30 

239,215 

266,525 

iCl,i+39 

102,1+61 

ICC, 975 

lC3,^+26 

113,655 

July- December 

251,696 

258,153 

255,027 

239,396 

21+1,615 

105,327 

111,317 

llC,2i+^ 

112,166 

10l+,292 

Calendar  year 

1+86,211 

1+91+, 900 

l+88,!+57 

1+98,616 

506,11+0 

209,766 

213,798 

211,219 

215,611+ 

219,91+7 

1/  Bureau  of  the  Census  data  representing  the  grindings  and  production  of  all  commercial  mills  in  the  United  States.  About 
97  percent  of  the  total  was  reported  by  261+  mills  having  a  daily  capacity  of  1+01  sacks  or  ncre  and  the  balance  estimated.  The 
estimated  portion  is  based  on  the  1956  Census  of  Manufacturers. 


2/  rre liminary . 

3/  Excludes  wheat  used  for  food  and  flour  consumed  in  the  Territories  and  by  our  armed  services  at  home  aind  abroad.  50- 
State  basis . 
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Table  23 ---All  wheat,  winter,  and  spring: 
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Acreage,  yield  and  production,  United  States,  1953-65 


Year  of 
harvest 

All 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Acre 

age 

:      Yield  per 

Acreage 

Yield  per 

Planted  ; 

Harvested 

:  harvested 
acre 

Production 

Planted    \  Heirvested 

harvested 
acre 

Production 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

acres  acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

78,931 
62,539 

58,246 
60,655 
49,843 
56,017 
56,772 
54,919 
55,664 
49,132 
52,989 
55,046 


67,840 
54,356 
47,290 
49,768 
43,754 
53,047 
51,781 
51,896 
51,551 
43,541 
45,209 
49,170 


17.3 
18.1 
19.8 
SO. 2 
21.8 
27.5 
21.7 
26.2 
24.0 
25.1 
25.3 
26.2 


1,173,071 
983,900 
937,094 
1,005,397 
955,740 
1,457,435 
1,121,118 
1,357,272 
1,234,743 
1,093,667 
1,142,013 
1,290,468 


57,087 
46,617 
44,297 
44,4i8 
37,420 
43,674 
43,615 
42,689 
43,409 
38,733 
41,983 
43,241 
45,117 


46,933 
39,218 
33,707 
35,532 
31,670 
4i,023 
39,562 
39,996 
40,699 
33,576 
34,572 
37,715 


18.9 
20.4 

20.9 

20.8 

22.5 
28.6 
23.2 
27.8 
26.4 

24.5 

26.3 

27.2 


885,032 
801,369 
705,636 

740,592 
711,798 
1,173,538 
917,752 
1,110,557 
1,075,005 
820,998 
908,488 
1,024,888 
1,042,056 


All  spring  wheat 


Spring  other  than  durum 


Acreage 

Yield  per: 
tharvested : 
acre  : 

Produc - 
tion 

Acreage 

: Yield  per: 
:harvested : 
:    acre  : 

Produc  - '. 
tion 

Acreage 

:Yield  per 
:harvested 
:  acre 

Produc - 
tion 

Planted  ^Harvested 

Planted 

Harvested 

Planted 

Harvested 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

ac  res 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

1953 

21, 8U 

20,907 

13.8 

288,039 

2,103 

1,865 

7 

0 

12,967 

19,741 

19,042 

14.4 

275,072 

1954 

15,922 

15,138 

12.1 

182,531 

1,637 

1,309 

3 

8 

4,982 

14,285 

13,829 

12.8 

177,549 

1955 

13,949 

13,583 

17.0 

231,458 

1,385 

1,34S 

14 

5 

19,580 

12,564 

12,235 

17.3 

211,878 

1956 

16,237 

14,236 

18.6 

264,805 

2,489 

2,318 

16 

7 

38,791 

13,746 

11,918 

19.0 

226,014 

1957 

12,423 

12,084 

20.2 

243,942 

2,370 

2,286 

17 

5 

39,935 

10,053 

9,798 

20.8 

204,007 

1958 

12,343 

12,024 

23.6 

283,897 

938 

906 

23 

9 

21,669 

11,405 

11,118 

23.6 

262,228 

1959 

13,157 

12,219 

16.6 

203,366 

1,217 

l,l4l 

17 

7 

20,192 

11,940 

11,078 

16.5 

183,174 

i960 

12,230 

11,900 

20.7 

246,715 

1,673 

1,642 

20 

8 

34,l4l 

10,557 

10,258 

20.7 

212,574 

1961 

12,255 

10,852 

14.7 

159,738 

1,781 

1,617 

13 

1 

21,185 

10,474 

9,235 

15.0 

138,553 

1962 

10,399 

9,965 

27.4 

272,669 

2,4l8 

2,351 

29 

7 

69,732 

7,981 

7,6l4 

26.7 

202,937 

1963 

11,006 

10,637 

22.0 

233,525 

2,o47 

1,992 

25 

7 

51,247 

8,959 

8,645 

21.1 

182,278 

1964  1/ 

11,805 

11,455 

23.2 

265,580 

2,398 

2,349 

28 

0 

65,718 

9,407 

9,106 

21.9 

199,862 

1/  Preliminary"    2/  Indicated  as  of  December  1. 


Table  24. — Wheat  and  flour:    Average  announced  subsidy  rates  per  bushel, 
February  26,  I965,  with  comparisons  1/ 


Wheat 

Flour  (wheat  equiv 

)  2/ 

Period 

Gulf 
No.  1 
Hard  Winter 

:      East  Coast 
No.  2 
Soft  Red 
Winter 

West  Coast 

:     No.  2 

;       Soft  White 

;  Gulf 

!      East  Coast 

West  Coast 

Cents 

Cants 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

July-June  average 

1959-  60 

1960-  61 

1961-  62 

1962-  63 

1963-  64 

55.7 
50.5 
56.1 
63.2 
48.7 

55.7 
50.5 
56.1 
63.2 
48.7 

45.9 
49.0 
49.9 
54.5 
42.4 

79.0 
78.9 
80.9 
83.1 
69.4 

77.3 
76.4 
81.7 
85.6 
74.1 

80.8 
83.8 
91.1 
85.6 
75.8 

January  1964 
January  I965 

64.9 
24.7 

64.9 
24.7 

54.1 
15.1 

80.9 
3/77.0 

75.3 
3/77.3 

79.7 
3/73.0 

February  26,  1965 

32.0 

40.0 

27.0 

3/89.0 

3/91.7 

3/91.7 

1/  Simple  average  of  daily  announced  rates.    2/  Flour  converted  at  the  following  rates :     July  1,  1959  to  December  31,  19^1, 
1  cwt.  flour  from  2.30  bushels  of  wheat  and  from  January  1,  I962,  2.28  bushels.     3/  Based  on  domestic  market  prices  for 
flour  which  include  the  70-cent  per  bushel  domestic  marketing  certificate. 
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Table  25  .-  Wheat:    Supply  and  distribution,  racific  Northwest,  (Oregon,  Washington  and  .N'orthern 
Idaho),  average,  1955-62,  annual  1962  and  I963,  July-December  I963  and  I96I4. 


Year  beginning  July 

Itein 

Average 

195  5-62  ] 

1962 

!    1963  :- 

;  y 

1/ 

July-Deceraber 

:  I96I4. 
V 

IjCCC  DU , 

1,000  bu. 

1,C0C'  bu. 

1,000 

DU  . 

1 ,  000  bu . 

Supply 

Carryover,  July  1 

636 

Stocks  on  farms 

!  2,695 

4-,io3 

^> 

1,765 

0  kfOCKs  01 1  larias 

, 

— ^ 

10,088 

Total 

DO,  (in- 

10, 

476 

11,653 

Produc  "tion 

10^:  ,0c3 

1  T  1 

C^t 

123,543 

1  f i?*n  1  iifiM-;  1 1 1. \jj    I  «■!  J  -I    all KJ     Ul  Ul.>A 

lA/  jl^ 

7&  "^ll 

7it6 

29,565 

Total  supply 

21C,3C1 

166, 29*^ 

205,513 

172, 

2+6 

167,261 

Disappearance 

U se d  Tot  s ee d  and  feed 

5,77^ 

!+,995 

■S733 

3, 

47c 

5,650 

Hilled  for  flour 

37,!i32 

35,392 

36,662 

711 

lii,56c 

Total  domestic 

U3,2Ct 

fK),367 

iil,393 

20, 

l5l 

20,210 

Outshipnents  by  rail  and  water  3/ 

115,865 

136,673 

166,3^2 

6U.7 

49,73c 

Total  disappearance 

162, C71 

177, C6c 

2C7,937 

102, 

625 

69j?iiC 

Carryover,  June  30 

50, 925 

16,^76 

11,653 

7^, 

767 

96,371 

Total  distribution 

212,999 

193,536 

219,79c 

177, 

595 

168^^311 

Difference,  unaccounted  5/ 

-2,696 

-5,2^^2 

-13,977 

-5, 

3i^7 

-1,050 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Orain,  only.  Imports  included  with  inshipments.  3/  3rain,  only.  A'ater  outshipments  are 
inspections  for  export.  4/  Difference  between  total  supplies  and  total  distribution  due  to  unrecorded  truck  in- 
shipments and  unknown  errors  in  the  estimates.    Minus  sign  indicates  total    distribution  exceeds  total  supply. 


Data  made  available  through  the  Northwest  Wheat  Project  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Oregon  Wheat  commission, 
Washington  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Agricultural  Estimates  Division,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA. 


Table  26.-  Wheat:    Production  in  major  producing  countries  and  world,  average  1955-59,  annual  1960-64 


Country  and  continent 

Average 
■  1955-59 

:  i960 

:  1961 

:  1562 

:  1963 

=  1964 
1/ 

Mil.  'DU. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  'DU. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  ou. 

United  States 
Canada 

:  1,095 
466 

1,357 

518 

1,235 
283 

1,09!+ 

566 

1,142 
723 

1,290 
600 

Total  North  America  2/ 

1,606 

1,925 

1,571 

1,715 

1,927 

1,965 

France  3/ 
West  Gemany  3/ 
Italy  3/ 
Spain 

United  Kingdom 

35s 
139 
330 
165 
102 

4C5 
182 
250 
130 
112 

352 
148 
3CS 
126 
96 

509 
168 
3^4-9 
177 
146 

377 
178 
299 
179 
112 

500 
191 
316 
145 
138 

Total  Western  Europe  2/ 

!  1,313 

1,325 

1.265 

1,620 

1,367 

1.570 

Eastern  Europe  2/ 

552 

590 

600 

625 

633 

645 

n.s.s.R. 

1,910 

1,70C 

1,900 

2,000 

1,500 

2,000 

Turkey 

India 
Pakistan 

226 
330 
133 

260 
377 
l'J-5 

225 
404 
141 

250 
442 
149 

290 
396 
155 

26c 
357 
154 

Total  Asia  2/ 

1,890 

1,920 

1,865 

1,995 

1,965 

1.995 

Africa 

195 

210 

160 

210 

235 

215 

Argentina 

226 

150 

190 

19c 

300 

335 

Total  South  America  2/ 

324 

235 

265 

28c 

37c 

425 

Australia 

166 

27!4 

247 

307 

325 

390 

Total  Oceania  2/ 

173 

283 

25^ 

316 

33f; 

400 

Total  World  2/ 

7,965 

5,165 

7,65c 

8,760 

8,335 

9,215 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Estimated  totals,  including  allowances  for  any  missing  data  for  countiT.es  shown  and  for 
producing  countries  not  shown.    3/  Major  producers  in  European  Common  Market. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Grain  Division 
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Table  27. -Wheat  and  flour:    U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
July-December  1963  and  July-December  196^  1/ 


FEHHDABI  I965 


Destination 


July-December  1963 


Wheat 


Flour  2/ 


Total 


July-December  196^ 


Wheat    :  Flour  2/ 


Western  Hemisphere: 

Canada  2/   

Mexico  

British  Honduras   

Canal  Zone   

Costa  Rica   

El  Salvador   

Guatemala   

Honduras   ,  

Nicaragua   

Panama,  Republic  of   

Bahamas   

Barbados   

Dominican  Republic   

Haiti   

Jamaica   

Leeward  and  Windward  Islands 

Netherlands  Antilles   

French  West  Indies  

Trinidad  and  Tobago   

Argentina   

Bolivia   

Brazil   

British  Guiana   

Chile   

Colombia   

Ecuador   

Paraguay   

Peru   

Surinam  

Uruguay   

Venezuela   

Total   

Western  Europe: 
EEC 

Belgi\im-Lvucembourg   

France  

Italy   

Netherlands   

West  Germany   

Total   

Other  Western  Europe: 

Azores   

Cyprus   

Denmark   

Finland   

Gibraltar   

Greece  

Iceland   

Ireland   

Malta   

Norway   

Portugal   

Spain   

Sweden   

Switzerland   

Turkey   

United  Kingdom   

Total   

Eastern  Europe: 

Hungary   

Poland   

Rumania   

Yugoslavia   

Total   

Total  Europe   


1,000 
bushels 

23,231 
2 


2 

700 
1,092 
326 
118 

aA 

U 
20 
801 
808 


20,626 

99^ 
2, kin 

332 
155 
2,558 


A.  762 


59.396 


3,076 
6,550 
3,293 
8,552 

6^208 


27.679 


U 
377 
19 


909 
6 
102 

1,338 
1,23^ 
3,352 

m 

^,385 
5,739 
7.903 


25.8.^6 


A,5U 
5,552 

1-902 


12.018 


1,000 
bushels 

139 
595 
113 

393 
55 
45 
61 

116 

159 
14 
49 
71 
78 

379 
33 

147 

628 
13 
2,380 
143 
497 
356 
361 
74 
126 
140 
164 
ZL 
147 


7.501 


1,000 
bushels 

23,370 
597 
113 
4 
395 
755 
1,137 
387 
234 
573 
14 
69 
872 
886 
385 
33 
147 

630 
13 
2,380 
20,769 
497 
1,350 
2,808 
406 
281 
2,698 
164 
21 
4.909 


1,000 
bushels 

8,399 
23 


2 

412 
1,005 
476 
255 
510 

9 

520 
883 


A/ 
1 

38, a6 
11 
5,058 
2,571 
633 
778 
1,249 


5.042 


1,000 
bushels 

118 
580 
107 
5 

390 
45 
56 
55 
71 

109 
12 
54 
94 
50 

667 
44 

169 
2 

560 
5 

3,106 
429 
652 
915 
160 
73 
13 
186 
209 
20 
126 


66.897 


66.053 


17 

1,416 

759 


3,093 
6,550 
4,709 
9,311 
6.216 


2.200 


29.879 


316 
892 
2,693 
4,608 

998 


9.507 


11 

V 

3 

970 
185 


10 
401 


161 
103 


1.850 


U 
388 
19 
4/ 
3 

1,879 
191 
102 

1,348 
1,635 
3,352 
444 
4,385 
5,500 
8.006 


27.696 


232 


209 

1 

6 
75 


2,229 

20 
455 
4,397 

938 


8.562 


429 


JZAL 


1.177 


4,564 
5,981 

2-650 


13-195 


913 

a 

13.615 


14.569 


9.082 


4 
3 

967 
510 

 6 


1.490 


2 
5 

463 
198 

18 

579 
241 
4 
V 
79 
_lfl. 


1.740 


325 


684 


65.543 


5.227 


70.770 


32.638 


3.914 


Continued- 
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Table  27  — Wheat  and  flour:    U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
July-December  1963  and  July-December  1964.  (Continued) 


:             July-December  1963 

July-December  1964 

Destination 

:  Wheat 

Flour  2/ 

Total 

'//heat 

Flour  2j 

Total 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Asia: 



14 

14 

  1,286 

1 

1,287 

40 

1 

41 

 :  110 

33 

143 

76 

76 

264 

264 

275 

275 

8 

8 

932 

932 

628 

628 

India   

74  800 

74,905 

121  812 

166 

121,978 

447 

447 

10 

10 

P./  ? 

120 

1 ,163 

7  183 

100 

7,283 

Iraq 

1  847 

19 

1  866 

567 

598 

4  086 

3/ 
J** 

4,120 

3  902 

90 

3  992 

912 

3  277 

1,721 

1,721 

Kuwait   

11 

509 

520 

24 

485 

509 

*;7 

61 

1A 

14 

/  *=; 

704 

749 

680 

680 

Macao 

77 

77 

57 

57 

LP 

80 

127 

36 

55 

91 

....     •■       yi  789 

26 

37,815 

36,696 

51 

36,747 

"j  739 

253 

5,992 

2,676 

280 

2,956 

i.  1 

121 

2  166 

2  287 

35 

35 



26 

26 



41 

a 

1,172 

1,178 

111 

1,642 

1,753 

371 

469 

101 

215 

316 

1,U9 

37,198 

25,048 

363 

25, a6 

553 

13,804 

8,3U 

3,052 

11,396 

310 

735 

429 

293 

722 

646 

6.844 

6.680 

319 

6.999 

12.380 

195.702 

213.234 

13.421 

226.655 

Africa: 

. .  :         5  348 

661 

6,009 

3,176 

235 

3,411 

182 

182 

2 

2 

Morocco   

1  438 

1  340 

2,778 

75 

1,682 

1,757 

1  178 

J- , 

1  318 

2  742 

Tunisia 

1  297 

88 

176 

United  Arab  Republic                              ,  • 

1  ^  771 

13  806 

2Q  *;77 

1  7  2«i8 

?6  8i1 

Angola                                            ••••••  ••• 

456 

47 

503 

471 

46 

517 

Cameroon,  Federal  Republic  of 

37 

37 

5 

5 

449 

449 

.  .  :  72 

3,203 

3,275 

63 

1 ,388 

1,451 

4. 

4. 

  i 

86 

90 

78 

78 

1 

1 

• .      :  3 

53 

56 

1 

74 

75 

•  287 

32 

319 

275 

17 

292 

3 

3 

 :  116 

62 

178 

:  839 

36 

875 

1,503 

11 

1,514 

77 

77 

60 

60 

jj 

15 

15 

  239 

239 

4 

4 

 :  19 

34 

53 

11 

11 

?2 

27 

27 

Ethiopia   

20 

20 

14 

14 

33 

a 



30 

30 

• 

3 

6 

9 

9 

11 

17 

10 

27 

u 

123 



1 

1 

1 



18 

18 

32 

3,077 



1 

1 

North  Rhodesia,  South  Rhodesia  Kyasaland  ... 

 :  52 

52 

438 

438 

30,298 

21.223 

51.521 

27.756 

22.638 

50 . 394 

Oceania: 

3 

3 

5 

5 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

21 

21 

37 

37 

27 

27 

49 

49 

World  total   

46,358 

384,917 

339,681 

49,104 

388,785 

1/  Data  includes  shipments  for  relief  or  charity.    2/  Grain  equivalent.    ^  The  bulk  of  exports  to  Canada  are  for  tranship- 
ment  to  other  destination,    h/  Less  than  500  bushels. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Grain  Division.    Compiled  txtm  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  28.-  Wheat:    Supply  and  disappearance,  Canada,  France,  Australia 
and  Argentina,  average  1955-59,  annual  1960-6^1 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

Canada 

Supply 

! 

Disappe 

arance 

Carryover  1/ 

:  Production 

:    Total  2/  : 

Domestic  2/  : 

Exports 
including  flour 

Average 
1955-59 

Million 
bushe Is 

617.2 

Million 
bushels 

if  65. 6 

Million 
bushels 

1,082.9 

Million 
bushels 

159.3 

Million 
bushels 

293.8 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  3/ 
196i+  3/ 

t 

599.6 
607.8 
391.0 
k87.2 
k60.6 

518.!; 
283.!; 
565.6 
723.5 

600.!; 

1,118.0 
891.2 
956.6 
1,210.7 
1,061.0 

157.0 
1^2.2 
138.1 

159.0 

353.2 
358.0 
331.3 
591.1 

Year 
beginning 
.Tulv  1 

France 

Average 
1955-59 

t 

62.6 

358.2 

1+50.14- 

328.9 

59.9 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  3/ 
196!+  3/ 

68.7 
86.1 
62. C 
119.3 
91.7 

1+05.0 
351.8 
509.0 
376.6 
500.!+ 

1+92.5 
1+5!+.  2 
596.1 
52!+.  9 
61I+.O 

31+9.2 
325.!+ 
367.1+ 
33*+.  8 

57.2 
66.8 
109.1+ 
98.1+ 

Year  * 
beginning  ' 
December  1  '• 

Australia 

Average 
1955-59 

62.1 

168.3 

230.1+ 

72.3 

102.3 

i960  ' 
1961 

1962  ' 

1963  3/  ' 
19^  3/ 

63.7 
28.3 
18.2 
23.5 
20.0 

273.7 
2!;7.2 

306.9 
328.0 

390.0 

337.1+ 
275.5 
325.1 
351.5 
1+10.0 

77.7 
79.3 
72.8 
77.6 

231.1+ 
178.0 
228.8 
253.9 

Year 
beginning  ' 
December  ] 

Argentina 

Average 
1955-59 

68.6 

225.7 

29I+.3 

139.6 

91.7 

i960 

1961  ' 
1962 
1963  3/ 
1964-  3/ 

60.0 

35.0 

25. 

25.9 

66.1 

150.0 
190.0 
190.0 
300.0 
335.0 

210.0 
225.0 
215.1+ 
325.9 
1+01.1 

135.0 
100.6 
123.5 
133.7 

1+0.0 
99.0 
66.0 
126.1 

1/  From  previous  crops. 

2/  Supply  and  disappearance  from  Canada  and  France  include  imports.    Australian  and  Argentine 


imports  are  generally  insignificant. 
3/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  records  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Table  29 


Capacity  of  off- farm  coitmercial  grain  storage  facilities, 
by  States,  January  1,  I965,  with  comparisons  1/ 


Rated  off- farm  storage 

capacity  on  January  1 

State 

':           I96I4-  i 

1965 

!  1962 

':  1963 

1,000 

1,CC0 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

New  England 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

United  States  total 


8,160 
82,960 
6,730 
23,660 
130,000 
122,700 
4-05,100 

h6,iko 

107,700 
307,600 
362,00c 
185,200 

135 ,500 

85,1^4-0 
i;9'4-,300 
836,600 
5,190 
19,i^50 
15,990 
!+60 
23,650 
11,64-0 
19,300 
2,620 
24-, 200 
34-,  260 
12,940 
23,500 
107,000 
58,610 
256,100 
915,000 
4-6,300 
4-5,500 
5,i^70 
76,780 
15,870 
16,770 
14-,  710 
2,100 
170,000 
87,4-60 
121,600 


8,290 
75,080 
4-,  610 
23,660 
139,000 
127,600 
4-13,900 
^7,920 
107,500 
309,700 
359,800 
185,300 
134-,900 
85,600 
4-91,300 
84-5,500 
5,610 
22,260 
15,910 
4-50 
24-,050 
1J|,180 
19,600 
2,230 
24-,  120 
35,860 
11,780 
26,500 
90,000 
54-, 220 
255,000 
919,000 

44,4-20 
5,690 
76,780 
16,030 
16,250 
15,190 
2,120 

160,000 
87,750 

119,100 


7,920 
70,680 
4-,440 
25,44-0 
139,000 
123,700 
409,500 
4-9,910 
107,800 
312,90c 
34-8,300 
l84-,4-00 
136,900 
84-,  610 
4-92,000 
851,200 
5,720 
23,3^ 
16,600 
4-50 
27,100 
15,060 
19,960 
2,64-0 
24-, 220 
35,870 
12,500 
26,900 
98,650 
57,250 
24-0,000 
910,000 
4-8, 04c 

5,750 
81,500 
16,920 
16,550 
15,100 

157,200 
73,760 

112,:;  00 


5,4-72,160 


5,4-71,230 


5,i^38,150 


7,710 
69,220 
4-,44-0 
26,120 
14-1,000 
126,50c 
4- 14-, 4-00 
i^8,36c 
107,700 
309,400 
351,800 
182,900 
14-1,000 
84-,600 
4-91,000 
84-9,000 
5,790 
23,270 
17,030 
4-50 
27,300 
15,390 
19,000 
2,930 
23,3^ 
38,520 
12,7*^0 
27,700 
105,4-do 
52,250 
236,000 
905,000 
^+7,330 
"+3,350 

81,000 
17,630 
16,780 
16,020 
1,370 

14-9,000 
65,730 

111,200 


5,»+23,l60 


1/  The  capacity  data,  by  States,  include  all  elevators,  warehouses,  terminals,  merchant  mills, 
ships  under  private  control,  other  storages  and  oilseed  crushers  which  store  grains,  flaxseed 
or  soybeans.    Capacity  data  exclude  GCC  bins,  mothball  ships  under  Government  control  used  to 
store  grain,  warehouses  used  to  store  only  rice  or  peanuts,  oilseed  crushers  processing  only 
cottonseed  or  peanuts,  tobacco  warehouses,  seed  warehouses  and  storages  that  handle  only  dry 
beans  or  dry  peas. 
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Table 

31.-  Rye: 

Average 

price  per 

bushel  received  by  fanners. 

parity  price 

,  and 

price  of  No 

2  at  Hinnes^olis,  1958-61 

Year 

begin- 
ning 

i  July  : 

Aug .  '. 

Sept.  . 

Cct. 

'.      Mov . 

'    Dec . 

!      J  an . 

Feb. 

.  March  . 

April  . 

May 

.  June 

: Average 

Julv 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol, 

Price  received  by  farmers  on  15th  of  month  1/ 

1958 

:  .96 

.91 

.98 

.97 

.96 

.91 

.97 

.99 

.97 

.96 

.93 

.97 

1.02 

1959 

:  1.02 

1.01 

1.02 

1.02 

1.01 

.96 

.92 

.91 

.88 

.93 

.91 

1.06 

1.00 

i960 

!  .91 

.85 

.87 

.88 

.81 

.83 

.81 

.83 

.81 

.82 

.61 

.93 

.88 

1961 

:  .99 

.99 

1.02 

1.01 

1.05 

1.05 

1.02 

i.d 

1.00 

.99 

.97 

1.11 

1.01 

1962 

:  .97 

.92 

.91 

.91 

.95 

.97 

.97 

.98 

.93 

.96 

.93 

1.05 

.95 

1963 

.  1.03 

.98 

1.09 

1.16 

1.18 

1.19 

1.17 

1.11 

1.07 

I.OI 

.92 

1.19 

1.08 

1961 

1.03 

.98 

1.03 

1.03 

1.02 

.97 

.91 

.96 

1.03 

Parity  price  2/ 

1958 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.61 

1.62 

1.62 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.51 

1.51 

1.50 

1959 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

I.I9 

1.50 

1.50 

I.I9 

1.19 

I.I9 

1.50 

1.50 

1.19 

i960 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.17 

1.18 

1.18 

1.16 

1.18 

1.17 

1961 

1.17 

I.I7 

I.I7 

1.17 

1.17 

1.18 

l.H 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

1962 

1.15 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.12 

1.12 

1.11 

1.12 

I.I2 

1.12 

1563 

1.12 

1.12 

I.I2 

1.12 

I.I2 

1.11 

1.38 

1.38 

1.38 

1.38 

1.38 

1.38 

I96I 

1.37 

1.38 

1.38 

1.37 

1.38 

1.38 

1.37 

1.35 

Price 

of  No.  2 

it  Minneapoli 

s  V 

1956 

1.22 

1.16 

1.25 

1.26 

1.23 

1.23 

1.27 

1.29 

1.31 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

1.21 

1959 

1.21 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.25 

1.21 

1.21 

1.18 

1.16 

1.16 

1.17 

1.15 

I.2I 

196c 

1.08 

1.07 

1.11 

i.n 

1.09 

1.09 

1.10 

1.12 

1.15 

1.13 

1.12 

1.09 

1961 

1.22 

1.21 

1.21 

1.30 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

1.29 

1.25 

1.25 

1.21 

1.21 

1.25 

1962 

1.16 

1.11 

1.17 

1.16 

1.19 

1.23 

1.27 

1.25 

1.23 

1.26 

1.21 

1.22 

1.19 

1963 

1.21 

1.22 

1.12 

1.15 

l.H 

I.I2 

1.18 

1.36 

1.31 

1.32 

1.29 

1.28 

1.31 

1961 

1.19 

1.20 

1.27 

1.25 

1.21 

1.21 

1.18  1/1-17 

1/ State  monthly  prices  are  weighted  by  estimated  sales  for  the  month  to  oompu-i.e  U.S.  prices.    State  crop  year  averages 
werghted  by  estimated  sales  used  to  obtain  U.  S.  averages.  Prices  include  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  at  average 

loan  rates.    2/  Modernized  parity.    3/  Monthly  average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  carlot  sales.    Compiled  from  the 
Minneapolis  iSily  Market  Record.    1/~Pi-eli.Tiinary . 


Table  32.-  Rye:    Stocks,  United  States,  by  quarters,  I956-65 


January  1 


Farm 


Terminal 
market  1/ 


Interior  mill, 
elevator,  and 
warehouse 


Comraodity 
Credit 

Corpora- 
tion  2/ 


Total 


April  1 


farm 


Terminal 
market  1/ 


Interior  mill, 
elevator,  and 
warehouse 


Commodity 
Credit 

Corpora- 
^ion  2/ 


Total 


I,  000 
bu. 

10,219 
13,117 
7,266 

II,  617 
7,807 

13,700 
5,581 
U,603 


2,573 
1,362 
1,865 
1,578 
1,908 
2,070 
1,701 


1,000 
bu. 

1,189 
1,973 
7,792 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
V 
V 


1,019 
2,151 
1,281 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 


1,000 
bu. 

5,375 
6,259 
1,673 
13,802 
11,517 
9,912 
9,005 
9,373 


JuilY  1 


1,000 
bu. 

9 

205 
290 
103 
138 

61 
152 

69 


1,000 
bu. 

20,122 
21,581 
20,021 
25,852 
19,192 
23,676 
11,738 
21,015 


1,000 
bu. 

8,212 
9,623 
5,122 
7,165 
1,312 
7,373 
3,137 


1,000 
bu. 

2,337 
3,371 
1,859 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
1/ 


2,881 

388 

9,861 
12,651 

19,315 

6,261 

5,151 

681 

13,221 

8,702 
3/ 

3,821 

529 

10,199 

16,118 

9,513 

121 

11,215 

11,691 

3/ 

5,831 
1,689 

II9 

7,891 

20,232 

3/ 

166 

6,925 

11,205 

3/ 

3,171 

117 

5,292 

18,235 

3/ 

1,000 
bu. 

1,916 
1,918 
3,611 
12,375 
10,199 
7,800 
7,251 


October  1 


7,090 
6,106 
17,395 
15,070 
12,889 
11,160 
11,381 


1,000 
bu. 

6 
121 
281 
399 
135 
73 
115 


165 
571 
I03 
139 
101 
2I7 
111 


1,000 


15,503 
18,069 
13,903 
20,239 
11,676 

15,216 
10,606 


32,851 
28,906 
35,916 
29,903 
33,222 
22,912 
29,730 


V  From  reports  of  the  Grain  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.    2/  Sye  owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other 
storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC.    Other  rye  owned  by  CCC  as  well  as  rye~outstanding  under  loan  is  included  in  other 
positions.    3/  Beginning  October  I960,  terminal  market  stocks  are  included  with  interior  mill,  elevator  and  warehouse  stocks. 
1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  33  .-  Rye:    Production  in  major  producing  countries  and  world, 
average  1955-59  and  annual  1960-6'+ 


Covintry  and 
continent 


Average 
1955-59 


i960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


•  1964- 

:  1/ 


•  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

'  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

United  States 

!  27 

"i  "3 

07 
t  / 

OQ 

Canada 

9 

IV 

( 

13 

Ik! 

Total  North  America  2/ 

36 

1+^ 

1+? 

■+<-> 

France 

18 

1^+ 

West  Germany 

li+7 

lJ+9 

99 

117 

128 

li+2 

Total  Western  Europe  2/    :  26? 

do  ( 

one; 

0  or\ 
^:30 

0)1  r\ 

Poland  ! 

285 

i±KJ 

OA'S 

0  77 
C-i  ( 

East  Germany 

81 

78 

59 

6i+ 

62 

62 

Czechoslovakia 

38 

Total  Eastern  Europe  2/ 

1^53 

1+50 

385 

395 

390 

U.S.S.R. 

635 

520 

600 

51+0 

i+60 

500 

Turkey 

21+ 

2i+ 

2l+ 

25 

3*^ 

27 

Argentina 

32 

20 

21 

7 

21 

Total  world  2/ 

-  l,i+l+0 

1,330 

1,3^0 

l,2i+5 

1,185 

1,225 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Estimated  totals,  including  allowances  for  any  missing  data  for 
countries  , shown  and  for  other  producing  countries  not  shown. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Grain  Division. 


Table  3'-'-.-  Rye:    Acreage,  yield  and  production,  United  Staves,  195^-65 


Year  of 
harvest 

Acreage 
[        seeded  1/ 

\      Acreage  * 
*  haJTvested 

Yield  per 
harvested 
acre 

:  Production 

1,000 
!  acres 

1,000 
acres 

Bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1951+ 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

i960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

196i+  2/ 

1965  2/ 


1^,178 

5,133 
l+,5!+6 

i+,^15 
1^,390 
^^-,013 
»+,107 
i^,l63 
1^,891 
i+,397 
^,627 
l<-,360 


1,795 
2,0)+9 
1,62!+ 
1,718 
1,797 
l,i+57 
1,68)+ 
1,550 
1,987 
1,591+ 
1,725 


11+.5 
11+.2 

13.1 
16.6 

18.5 
15.8 
19.6 
17.7 
20.5 
18.3 
19.1+ 


25,963 
29,089 
21,288 
28,516 
33,182 
23,076 
33,052 
27,1+76 
1+0,803 
29,215 
33,^72 


1/  Seeded  for  all  purposes  in  preceding  fall.      2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  3:j  .-  Rye:    CCC-owned  stocks,  by  positions  and  States, 

January  1,  I965 


State 

1  Bin  sites 

:      Country  : 
:  warehouses  : 

Other  warehouses,  * 
terminals  and  \ 
sub- terminals  * 

Total 

!  1,000 
:  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Minnesota 

Nebraska  : 
South  Dakota  ! 
Other  States  1/ 

!  1 
!  66 
!  2 



1 
33 
3 

10 

35 
37 
«^ 
100 

29 

35 

62 

^5 

69 
i+l 

Sub- total 

69 

72 

386 

Areas  in  transit  or 

trust.' 

Evanston  j 
Kansas  City 

:::      :::         :::  19 

U.  S.  total  ! 

69 

72 

2i+5 

i+6^ 

1/  states  in  which  CCC-owned  stocks  are  1::),000  bushels  or  less. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Inventory  Management  Division. 


Table   34-  f^e:    Average  price  per  bushel  at  Minneapolis,  and  price  received 
by  farmers.  United  States  and  principal  rye-producing 
States,  January  and  February  I965  with  comparisons 


Date 

'    No.  2  at  ; 
'  Minneapolis* 

1/  ; 

Received  ty  farmers 

Minnesota 

'  North  ; 
[  Dakota  | 

South 
Dakota 

Nebraska  : 

United 
States 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

January  averages: 

•  1.88 

1.6i+ 

1.58 

1.58 

1.51 

1.59 

1955-59 

1.33 

1.05 

.91+ 

.99 

.98 

1.05 

i960,  January 

1.21 

.83 

.89 

.90 

.92 

1961,  January 

1.10 

.8i+ 

.79 

.75 

.81 

1962,  January 

1.31 

1.08 

•95 

1.02 

,9k 

1.02 

1963,  Janiiary 

1.27 

1.05 

.93 

.96 

.90 

.97 

196^1,  January 

1.1^8 

1.25 

1.15 

1.16 

1.05 

1.17 

196i+-65 

October 

1.25 

1.05 

.92 

1.00 

.95 

1.03 

November 

:  1.21 

1.0i+ 

.91 

.98 

.95 

1.02 

December 

1.21 

1.01 

.88 

.96 

.95 

.97 

January 

1.18 

.99 

.88 

.96 

.96 

.9k 

February 

:  2/1.17 

.98 

.87 

.96 

.97 

.96 

1/  Weighted  by  carlot  sales.    2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  37.-  Wheat:    CCC-owned  stocks,  January  1,  I965,  by  classes,  by  States  1/ 


State 

:Haxd  Red: 

Hard  Red: 

Soft  Red: 

:  winter  : 

Spring  . 

winter  : 

wnixe  . 

iviixeci  . 

Durum  . 

Total 

bushels 

.  :  963 

_ 

36 

_ 

_ 

_ 

999 

191 

- 

5,329 

19 

1 

5 

n  ceo 

1,  553 

_ 

- 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

T  

*1       /  c  /' 

2,784 

47 

4 

4,291 

•  224,840 

1 

- 

67 

143 

4 

225,055 

. :  3,375 

- 

- 

3 

3,378 

1,408 

601 

1,751 

11 

1 

- 

2,204 

4,568 

405 

2 

376 

783 

£ro  nil 

59,344 

1 

12,134 

/3,91i 

:  239 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

239 

, :  10,799 

119 

2 

345 

11,265 

4,2/'U 

44 

1 

45 

Q  A 

. :  43,137 

75 

2/ 

52 

22 

2/ 

43,286 

195 

- 

- 

195 

1,794 

• 

8,661 

- 

7 

- 

4,622 

13,290 

667 

53,231 

- 

- 

6,500 

60,398 

55 

34,008 

.:  2,750 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

2,753 

499 

56 

1 

556 

24,D/3 

3 

3 

4 

C  y 
54 

•  62,116 

- 

14 

- 

92 

- 

62,222 

Utah   

16 

- 

- 

- 

16 

19 

X74 

y 

4 

.:  1,064 

6,051 

29 

5,672 

12,816 

88 

88 

All  other  positions : 

:  96,276 

3,783 

100,063 

•  510,700 

166,494 

314 

471 

728 

32,822 

711,529 

1/  Bin  Sites,  country  v/arehouses,  terminals,  sub-terminals  and  other  positions. 


2/  Less  than  500  bushels. 
ASCS  -  IMD. 
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INDEX    OF  TABLES 


Table 
Page  number 

WHEAT 


Acreage,  Yield  and  Production 
United  States:  Production 

All  wheat,  winter,  and  spring,  1953-65    3^  23 

Winter  wheat  seedings  and  production,  by  States,  I965  i^rith  comparisons    27  1^ 

World  and  major  producing  countries,  average  1955-59,  annual  I960-6I1   „.  35  26 

CCC:    Price  Support  Operations,  Dispositions  and  Stocks 

Activity,  sales  and  dispositions,  and  stocks,  January  I965  with  comparisons    25  11 

196^1  crop:    Loan  applications  and  activity,  by  States,  January  31,  1965    28  15 

Exports,  Including  Flour 
United  States: 

Current  indicators  of  export  movement,  JuLy-January,  1963-6^1-  and  1964--65    19  3 

Total  exports,  by  country  of  destination,  July-December  I963  and  1964-    36-37  27 

Average  subsicfy  payment  rates,  January  and  February,  with  comparisons    3^  2*1 

Grain  Storage  Capacity,  by  States,  January  1,  I962-65    39  29 

Inspections  for  Export  by  Program  and  Country  of  Destination,  July-Januaiy  1963-6^4- 

and  19^-65    20-21  k-5 

Prices 

May  futures,  specified  markets,  October-February,  19(>3-(^  and  196!+-65    23  8 

Cash,  weighted  averages,  specified  markets,  October-February  1963-61J-  and  1964—65    23  7 

Received  by  farmers,  parity^  and  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City,  1958-6^1    2H-  9 

Farm,  cash,  export  aixi  support,  major  markets  and  ports,  196^l--65    22  6 

Wheat  and  flour  price  relationships,  1957-6^+    30  18 

Wheat  and  feed  grain  price  relationships,  July-December  196^1    26  12 

Blend  price  received  by  farmers  and  value,    1962-64-    29  I6 

Wheat  and  feed  grain  price  support  loan  rates,  1964-  and  I965  crops    29  17 

Stocks,  Total,  by  Positions,  and  by  Quarters,  1958-65    24-  10 

Supply  and  Distribution 
'•(/heat: 

By  classes,  average  1^7-6l,  annual  1962-614-    18  2 

Condensed  table,  average  1957-61,  annual  1961-64-                                                               2  1 

Detailed  table,  annual  1955-64-,  6-month  periods,  1959-64-    32  21 

Detailed  table,  6-month  periods,  194-8-58    33  2  2 

Eastern  Soft  Wheat,  annual,  1957-64    27  13 

Pacific  Northwest  wheat,  July-December  1964,  with  comparisons    35  25 

Canada,  France,  Australia  and  Argentina,  1955-64-   38  28 

Flour;    Calendar  years,  1950-64-    31  19 

Wheat  ground  and  flour  produced,  by  months,  1960-64-    3  1  20 


RYE 


Acreage,  Yield  and  Production 

United  States,  1954-65    4-2  34- 

World  and  major-producing  countries,  average  1955-59,  annual  1960-64-    42  33 

Prices 

Received  by  farmers,  parity  and  No.  2  at  Minneapolis,  1958-64-    41  31 

No.  2  at  Minneapolis;  received  by  farmers.  United  States  and  principal  States 

January  and  February  I965,  with  comparisons    4-3  36 

Farm,  cash  and  support,  Minneapolis,  1964-  and  I965    22  6 

Stocks 

Total,  by  positions  and  quarters,  I958-65    41  32 

CCC-owned,  by  positions  and  States,  January  1,  I965    4-3  35 

Supply  and  Distribution,  Year  Beginning  July,  1955-64-  and  6-month  periods  1959-64-    40  30 
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Index  of  Statistical  Tables  in  the  Wheat  Situation,  for  Calendar  Year  19(M- 


V7HEAT:  Issue 
Acreage,  Yield  and  Production;  Control  Programs 

United  States  acreage,  yield  and  production    February,  July- 
United  States  acreage  and  production,  by  regions    July 

World  acreage,  yield  and  production    February,  October 

Acreage  allotments  and  program  participation    May,  July,  October 

COG:    Price  Support  Operations,  Disposition  and  Stocks 

Price  support  operations,  historical    July 

Loan  activity   February,  May,  July 

Sales  and  disposition  by  CCC   All  issues 

Stocks,  owned  by  CCC,  by  classes;  by  positions  and  States    All  issues 

Disposition,  Farm   May 

Excess  Wheat  Stored  to  Postpone  or  Avoid  Payment  of  Penalty    February 

Exports  and  Imports,  Including  Flour 
United  States: 

Inspections  for  export,  by  classes,  programs  and  coastal  areas    All  issues 

Inspections  for  export,  by  programs  and  country  of  destination    July,  October 

Exports  and  imports,  by  Census  classifications    October 

Exports,  by  country  of  destination    February,  May,  July 

Exports  under  Government  programs    October 

Export  transactions  to  Soviet  Bloc,  by  classes    February 

Exports  to  Common  Market,  by  classes    July 

Subsii^  payment  rates,  by  coastal  areas    February,  July 

World: 

Exports  from  principal  exporting  countries  and  World    May,  October 

Exports,  by  country  of  origin  and  destination    February 

Exports,  floiu"  only,  by  country  of  origin  and  destination    July 

Exports  to  Communist  China,  by  country  of  origin    July 

Canada:    Exports,  by  country  of  destination    February,  October 

France  and  Argentina:    Exports,  by  country  of  destination    October 

Grain  Storage  Capacity    May 

Price  s 

Futures    All  issues 

Prices,  cash,  weighted  averages    All  issues 

Prices,  farm  and  parity,  and  at  Kansas  City    February 

Prices  in  3  exporting  countries    February,  May,  July 

Prices,  support,  by  classes  and  grades;  premiums  and  discounts    May,  July 

Prices,  export,  major  ports    July,  October 

Price  relationships  of  wheat  and  flour    October 

Price  relationships  of  wheat  and  feed  grains    October 

Stocks,  by  Positions,  Quarterly    February,  May,  July 

Supplies  and  Stocks  in  Principal  Exporting  Countries 

Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover    All  issues 

Supplies,  January  1   May 

Stocks,  July  1    October 

Supply  and  Distribution 
Wheat: 

By  classes,  current  year  with  comparisons   All  issues 

By  classes,  long-time  series    Jime  I962 

Condensed  table   All  issues 

Detailed  table,  annual  and  half  years    February,  October 

Pacific  Northwest  wheat    February,  October 

Eastern  Soft  wheat    February 

Canada,  annual    October 

Flo\rr,  annual  May,  October 
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Index  of  Statistical  Tables  in  the  Wheat  Situation,  for  Calendar  Year  196!4-  -continued 

Issue 


Acreage,  yield  and  production.  United  States    February,  July 

Acreage,  yield  and  production,  Aorld    Febmary,  October 

Prices,  farm  and  parity,  and  at  Minneapolis    February 

Prices,  market  and  support  at  Minneapolis    All  issues 

Price  support  operations,  historical    July 

Stocks,  total  and  owned  by  CCC,  by  positions  and  States    February,  May,  July 

•  t 

Supply  and  distribution,  annual  and  half  years.  United  States    February,  October 

Supply  and  distribution,  condensed  table    July 

Supply  and  distribution,  Canada-,  suinual    October 


U.  S.  DefMurtment  of  Agrlcultiire  postage  and  fees  paid 

Washington,  D.  C.    20250.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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